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“ Patience Worth: A Psychic Mystery.” 


A wide advertisement to this book has been given by three 
incidents. (1) Its character is vouched for by Mr. Casper 5. 
Yost, an editor on one of the important newspapers in St. Louis. 
(2) The extensive newspaper notice which the material received 
before it was put into book form. (3) The place given it in 
the Unpopular Review by Mr. Henry Holt, one of New York’s 
important publishers and editor of the review named. The emi- 
nent respectability of the author and the publisher and the non- 
professional character of Mr. and Mrs. Curran, through the lat- 
ter of whom and a Ouija board the material came, sufficed to 
elicit attention that might not have been otherwise given to the 
facts. It is curious to see how a superficial respectability will 
give vogue to a product that will not stand a moment’s scientific 
scrutiny, even tho it be or contain much that is genuine. But 
this is the character of the present book. 
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Briefly stated the facts are these. In July, 1913, Mrs. Curran, 
wife of a former Immigration Commissioner and Mrs. Hutchings, 
wife of the Secretary of the Tower Grove Park Board, both of 
St. Louis, sat with a Ouija board, a friend having awakened 
their interest in psychic phenomena. For a time nothing of 
interest occurred. But one evening the Ouija board announced : 
‘Many moons ago I lived. Again I come. Patience Worth 
my name.” Further archaic statements were made in this style 
and from that time on the same personality more or less mo- 
nopolized the board and a whole literature of poetry, drama and 
fiction was produced in this same archaic style of the 17th cen- 
tury. It was soon made clear that Mrs. Hutching’s mind had 
nothing to do with the result, as the work continued when she 
was not present and when she did not touch the board. There 
can be no doubt that the poetry is good, far above the usual prod- 
uct of automatism, and the same is true of the other literary 


material. It is all good literature and deserves reading on that 
account alone. 


But the author and publisher do not invite attention to it on 
that score. ‘They seek to emphasize it as a “ psychic mystery.” 
The ground on which they try to excite our interest is not its 
excellence as literature, but on the ground that the phenomena are 
ordinarily inexplicable. In other words, they appeal to an in- 
terest in psychology, transcendental psychology, and not to the 
usual standards and explanations of literature for securing read- 
ers. But it is right at this point that the book marks an entire 
failure. It has not a scientific note in it. There is no evidence 
whatever that a scientific man would regard as conclusive re- 
garding the origin of the material. We are asked to swallow 
without hesitation the superficial statements and beliefs of a 
newspaper editor who boasts his ignorance of psychic research 
and of a publisher who desires to sell his wares, and those state- 
ments, tho they are true, do not touch the crucial questions at 
issue in regard to the origin of the material. 


What intelligent scientific men and psychologists wish to 
know is the history of Mrs. Curran and her reading. There is 


not a word in the volume about this fundamental question. You 


have just to take the opinion of the author and the publisher 
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and these are worthless without the facts. ‘Two persons consulted 
quickly refused to have anything to do with a case which did not 
honestly seek scientific direction. All others were interested in the 
sale of a book and took a course that creates a suspicion of con- 
cealing the truth about it. Mr. Yost is not to blame for any part 
of it. He has done the best he knew how in the situation. But he 
lacks perception of the need for proper scientific credentials re- 
garding the origin of the data. He seems to have been entirely 
ignorant of the resources of subconscious memory in such cases. 
The highest duty rested on him and the publisher to exhaust the 
possibilities of early reading in 17th century literature which has 
been forgotten. Until that was done the presumption is that 
such an explanation is possible. I frankly concede the difficulty 
of maintaining the theory of subconscious reproduction of early 
and forgotten reading, but that view will be believed by every 
scientific man who does not have evidence before him to the 
contrary. Mr. and Mrs. Curran should have taken the scientific 
man into entire confidence and offered every opportunity to in- 
vestigate it to the uttermost. But that course they evaded in the 
interest of pseudo-miracles and the result is a book that must pass 
into history as a fool adventure to influence the public in behalf 
of ideas which have no adequate credentials whatever between 
its covers. 

The manner in which the author speaks of the book as having 
come over the Ouija Board would imply to many readers that 
the mystery of its contents was based on the board. But this 1s 
a very naive illusion. It is no more mysterious on that account 
than if it had been consciously written. The mystery is not to 
be found in the direction indicated, but in the problem of Mrs. 
Curran’s normal knowledge. What we are entitled to know is 
all that is possible about Mrs. Curran’s reading from the earliest 
period in her life. Instead we have an allusion to the Ouija 

Soard, as if that had the virtues necessary for producing the 
result. Such a conception is worthy only of children and sav- 
ages. It might be evidence that Mrs. Curran was an automatist, 
but it would require more proof than this to establish the fact that 
the book was an automatic product of her mind, and when that 
has been established we require to know whether there was in- 
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formation and intelligence enough to justify the hypothesis of 
the subconscious reproduction of memories of past reading and 
of working them over in a literary manner. From the way in 
which Mrs. Curran’s social standing and intelligence are repre- 
sented we might well suppose her quite capable of it and nothing 
super-normal in it. That, however, is not the impression they 
wish to leave. 


Let us state some of the facts which this volume does not 
mention. As soon as the literary character of the “ messages ”’ 
was recognized, Mr. Curran looked about to obtain the indorse- 
ment of some college professors, Dr. Morton Prince and other 
authorities in psychology. He could not obtain any recognition 
of his point of view and finally some of them discovered that he 
was only seeking their interest and indorsement for the purpose 
of advertisement, not for ascertaining the scientific explanation of 
the phenomena. They one and all withdrew from the considera- 
tion of the facts, the principal one refusing to have anything to 
do with a case which did not honestly seek scientific examination 
and analysis. The statements made to this man about previous 
reading and knowledge would make interesting reading to those 
who wish to know the truth. Notoriety and making a fortune 
out of the book were the primary influences acting on the parties 
concerned. Scientific understanding was shunned. No refer- 
ence was made to Mrs. Curran’s education and reading. The 
statements made at various times about the past and about pre- 
vious reading made it useless to expect any trustworthy knowl- 
edge of that past and we are left completely in the dark except 
as to the real and natural possibilities. 

One thing is known, a book entitled “To Have and to Hold” 
has a single reference to a lady under the name of Patience Worth 
as having come out from England. Mrs. Curran has seen the 
book, but I am reliably informed by Mrs. Hutchings that it was 
she that discovered the allusion to Patience Worth in it and called 
Mrs. Curran’s attention to it. This, however, was after Patience 
Worth had appeared and done much work through Mrs. Curran. 
We cannot tell, however, whether- Mrs. Curran may not have 


seen the book and read it and then forgotten all about it. This 
often happens. 
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The deceptive characteristic of the book under notice is its 
style and language. The claim is made that the language is 
archaic and belongs to the time of Charles the I, the time when 
Patience Worth apparently claimed to live. But those who have 
examined the words or language employed do not find that there 
is adequate evidence of such a source. Patience Worth claimed 
herself that she coined many of the words which are represented 
to have been archaic. Dr. Morton Prince quizzed her on a 
number of them and her explanation of them in the vernacular 
of the present time favors the truth of her statement. Scholars 
who have examined them are quite against the claims made. 
The style is archaic, but there are so many neologisms; that is, 
new words of modern times, that all archaic terms are question- 
able except as possibly derived from the reading of Mrs. Curran, 
or others sources of normal information. 


Now let me narrate a few facts to show that what I have 
just said may be true. Mrs. Curran was long associated with 
people living in the Ozarks and known to use an archaic style of 
language. Mrs. Curran told Dr. Prince many incidents of it. 
She lived there when she was young and receptive. Moreover 
Mr. Curran has read Chaucer and talked over his style and 
language with his wife. Archaisms are constant enough in that 
author. 


Now it is to be observed that not one word of these facts is 
indicated in the book itself. Neither Mr. Yost nor the publisher, 
Mr. Holt, has called any attention to these facts, but concealed 
them from the public. I have the statement of one man that the 
manuscript was edited by the publisher, and if that is true the 
book is made absolutely worthless by this fact. The Preface, 
probably written by the publisher, remarks that the phenomena 
“dre virtually without precedent in the record of occult mani- 
festations.” Whoever wrote that ought to have known better. 
Stainton Moses’ Spirit Teachings, Hudson Tuttle’s Arcana of 
Nature, Andrew Jackson Davis’s Works, and Judge Edmund’s 
volumes are far superior to it and are also worthless as evidence 
for the supernormal. ‘They were more faithfully recorded and 
represent a nearer approach to the supernormal evidentially than 
anything in Patience Worth. ‘This last might have been made 
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an excellent book by frankness with the scientific man and the 
public. As it is the publisher has edited it to suit his own tastes 
after Mr. Yost had written it to suit his, and the really inter- 
esting things about it are carefully omitted, making it a fraud 
and a delusion for any person who wishes to treat it seriously. 

I say all this in spite of the fact that Patience Worth may 
be all that she claims to be. But there is no evidence for it in 
this volume. The facts necessary to establish those claims are 
deliberately omitted from it, in some cases evidently because they 
could not stand the light of day. If the author, the editor and 
the Currans had anticipated and answered the objections of the 
psychologist, they would have made a book of interest to all the 
future. As it is the book can only be a passing wonder to people 
who are not intelligent enough to recognize the difficulties in 
such cases and will only create illusions which scientific work 
will have to dispel. There was a rare opportunity to have a 
scientific investigation made, and it would have been as important 
and interesting if it had turned out like the Beauchamp case as it 
would if it favored a spiritistic interpretation. It may actually 
be spiritistic, but no sane man can refer to it as supporting such 
a view. The publisher has only joined with the original parties 
to perpetrate a fraud on the community and to hinder scientific 
research. 

This is a mere epitome of what can be said regarding. the 
book. We hope some time in the future to take it up again and 
to present the facts in a more scientific light. 








Confucius and the Future Life. 


CONFUCIUS AND THE FUTURE LIFE. 
Mites MENANDER Dawson. 


In a recent issue of the Journal, Professor Hyslop called 
attention to my book ‘“‘ The Ethics of Confucius’, recently pub- 
lished by Putnam’s under the auspices of the Institute, and 
mentioned that Confucius recognized as a fact the continuance 
of life after death but discouraged attempted communication ex- 
cept in certain special forms. It will doubtless interest mem- 
bers of the Society to have in brief form precisely what the 
Chinese sage and his followers had to say about this matter. 


First of all, Confucius in the “ Great Learning’ set forth, 
as the very first step in the formation of character, “ the investi- 
gation of things.” The full significance of this was lost later, 
precisely as in the case of the teachings of Socrates and of 
Aristotle, because it is so much easier to learn what authorities 
have taught than to verify the truth by original experiment. 

Confucius certainly appeared, however, to regard the con- 
tinuation of human life after death as demonstrated and conse- 
quently as not calling for further proof. 

He favored, and indeed enjoined, communion with one’s 
own departed ancestors, meaning for the common man his dead 
father and mother or, at the most, grandfather and grandmother ; 
but attempted communion with the spirits of other men no longer 
in the flesh he condemned as follows: ‘For a man to sacrifice to 
a spirit which does not belong to him is flattery.” 

In the “‘ Shuo Yuan ” he is, however, reported to have spoken 
in the following somewhat equivocal manner: “ If I were to say 
that the dead have consciousness I am afraid that filial sons and 
dutiful grandsons would impair their substance in paying their 
last offices to the departed ; and if I were to say that the dead have 
not consciousness I am afraid that unfilial sons and undutiful 
grandsons would leave their parents unburied. If you wish to 
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know whether the dead have consciousness or not you will know 
it when you die. ‘There is no need to speculate upon it now.” 

In the “ Shu King”, in a passage attributed to I Yin, it is 
rendered clear that the sages of Confucius’s time and of earlier 
times consider that the departed do lead a conscious existence : 
“The spirits do not always accept the sacrifices that are offered 
to them, they accept only the sacrifices of the sincere.” 

In three passages from the Analects the disfavor of Con- 
fucius for surrendering one’s self to attempts to communicate 
with the unseen is shown as follows: 

“To give one’s self earnestly to the duties due to men and 
while respecting spiritual beings, to keep aloof from them may 
be called wisdom.” 

“ Ke Loo asked about serving the spirits of the dead. The 
Master said ‘ While you are not able to serve men how can you 
serve their spirits?” Ke Loo then said ‘I venture to ask about 
death.” He was answered ‘ While you do not know life how can 
you know about death?’ ” 

“The subjects upon which the Master did not talk were ex- 
traordinary things, feats of strength, disorder and spiritual be- 
ings.” 

Yet in “ The Doctrine of The Mean”, teachings attributed 
to Confucius himself, the following appears: “* How abundantly 
do spiritual beings display the powers that belong to them. We 
look for them but we do not see them. We listen but we do not 
hear them, yet they permeate all things and there is nothing with- 
out them;” and in the “ Yi King”, a book most highly prized 
by Confucius who edited it, appears the following: ‘ That which 
is unfathomable in the movement of the passive and active oper- 
ations is the presence of a spiritual power.” 

The “ Yi King” is the book concerning which Confucius said, 
‘If some years were added to my life I would give fifty to the 
study of the Yi.” 

In “ The Doctrine of the Mean” appears also this endorse- 
ment of the spiritual power of prevision and its identification 
with spirit: “* When calamities or blessings are about to befall, 
the good or the evil will surely be foreknown to him. He, there- 
fore, who is possessed of the completest sincerity is like a spirit.” 
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The “ Li Ki”, a later compilation of the sayings of Confucius, 
of his earliest followers and of other followers, strongly urges 
the truth both of spirit existence and of spirit return. This book 
in such passages as the following affirms definitely the continu- 
ance of life after death. 

“The body and the animal soul go downwards and the in- 
telligent spirit is on high.” 

“That the bones and flesh should return to earth is what is 
appointed, but the soul in its energy can go anywhere.” 

The following passage this book attributes to Confucius 
himself: “* The Master said ‘ The intelligent spirit is of the Shan 
nature and shows that in the fullest measure. ‘The animal soul 
is of the Kwei nature and shows that in fullest measure. be 
All who live must die and dying return to the earth. ‘This is what 
is called Kwei. ‘The bones and flesh moulder below and hidden 
away become the earth of the fields; but the spirit issues forth 
and is displayed on high in a condition of glorious brightness.” 

The ceremony of calling back the spirit is described in the 
“Li Ki” as follows: “ At calling back the soul. 
an officer of low rank performed the ceremony. All who co- 
operated used court robes of the deceased. . . . . In all 
cases they ascended the East wing to the middle of the roof, 
where the footing was perilous. Facing the north they gave 
three loud calls for the deceased; after that they rolled up the 
garment they had used and cast it down in front, where the ward- 
robe-keeper received it.” 

The attempt to establish communion with one’s ancestors 
was already ancient in the days of Confucius and was already 
regarded a sacred duty. Concerning Confucius himself, it is 
said in the * Analects’ that “ he sacrificed to the dead as if they 

were present.” 

In the ‘* Hsiao King”, one of the ancient books which Con- 
fucius edited, it is said, “ In such a state of things parents while 
living reposed in their sons, and when dead and offered sacrifices 
their disembodied spirits enjoyed the offerings.” 

The purpose of these sacrifices is set forth in the “ Li Ki” as 
being ‘to please the souls of the departed and constituting a 
union with the disembodied and unseen”; and in another place 
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in the same book it is said, “ It is thus that they maintained their 
intercourse with spirit intelligence.” 

The following from this book might be taken as a rebuke of 
practices such as are not unknown in spiritualistic seances: “‘ Do 
not take liberties with or weary spiritual beings "’; and in another 
passage it is said, ‘‘ The idea which leads to intercourse with spirit 
beings is not interchangeable with that which finds its realization 
in rest and pleasure.” 

The method of preparing for communion with departed an- 
cestors is described in the “ Li Ki” as follows: “‘ Therefore, there 
was a milder discipline of the mind for several days to bring it 
to a state of singleness of purpose and fuller discipline of it for 
three days to concentrate all the thoughts. That concentration 
is called purification; its final attainment is when the highest 
order of pure intelligence is reached. ‘Then only is it possible 
to enter into communion with the spiritual intelligences.” 

In another passage in the same book, it is said, “ That puri- 
fication meant concentration and singleness, rendering all uni- 
form until the thoughts were all focussed.upon one object *’; and 
this object is described in another passage as follows: “ The ob- 
ject of all the ceremonies is to bring down the spirits from above, 
even their ancestors.” 

In yet another passage it is said of the means which may be 
employed: “Ceremonies and music ‘in their nature resemble 
Heaven and Earth, penetrate the virtues of spirit intelligences, 
bring down spirits from above and lift the souls that are abased.”’ 

These will be recognized as means of producing psychical 
phenomena that are employed in these days of scientific investi- 
gation, excepting that fixing the mind upon what one desires 
would perhaps usually be eschewed as tending to self-delusion. 

The following gives a striking picture of the process of seek- 
ing spirit communion with departed ancestors: “ Severest vigil 
and purification are maintained and carried on inwardly, while 
a scarcely looser vigil is maintained outwardly. During the days 
of such vigil the mourner thinks of his departed, how and where 
they sat, how they smiled and spoke, what were their aims and 
views, what they delighted in, what they desired and enjoyed. 
On the third day of such discipline he will see those for whom it 
has been exercised.” 

















“Ts Death the End?” 


“1S DEATH THE END ?” 


By JAMEs H. Hystop. 


Is Death the End. By JoHN Haynes Hoimes. Minister of the Church of 
the Messiah, New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York and 
London. 1915. 


The author of this book is a Unitarian minister and states 
very frankly in his Preface the motives for this book. We sel- 
dom see the frank recognition that is found here of the psycho- 
logical and ethical influences which make the problem of immor- 
tality so perennial in human interest. Few minds will confess the 
desire for survival as the prompting impulse for reflection upon 
the problem and the attempt to give it a philosophic or scientific 
basis. Most men like to appear more indifferent to the issue, 
tho perhaps this was not always the case. No doubt the medizval 
period was more occupied with conscious and passionate interest 
in it, because, feeling sure of the fact, it was concerned with the 
nature of the after life, theories being so sharply divided between 
heaven and hell as to exercize an impelling force upon the mind 
to reflect on the subject. But all this has changed. The mediz- 
val heaven and hell have passed away and the issue is upon the 
survival of consciousness, not what its state is after survival. 

It is this apparent misconception of the issue that makes it 
advisable to notice this work at length. Ordinarily a book of 
this kind requires little more than a summary of its contents and 
a short criticism or estimation of its position. But there is such 
a combination of weakness and strength in this work that it de- 
serves more than a passing notice. The author is more than usu- 
ally frank about the issue and he has endeavored to face it boldly. 
But he still lingers in the limbo of that method which has long 
been discredited for all intelligent men except philosophers and 
clergymen, more especially Unitarian clergymen. We must see 
why this is the case, and endeavor to show why the problem has 
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become a scientific one instead of metaphysical conjuring. It is 
at this point that the author fails to see the issue clearly, tho in 
every other respect it is clearly and frankly stated. 

The Preface states clearly the main interest out of which the 
book grew and the main points of the argument which will occupy 
the writer. It is not often that a man avows that he starts with 
the desire to persist after death as the basis of his search for 
proof. The usual procedure is to take a rather Stoical attitude 
about the subject and appear morally indifferent to it. But Mr. 
Holmes boasts of no Stoicism. He frankly avows that he desires 
survival. He thinks also that the universal interest in the subject 
is based upon this desire, and I think him perfectly right about it. 
Only those who refuse to cry over spilled milk take the attitude 
of indifference toward survival. They come to the belief that 
they cannot have it and refuse to make a fuss about it. They 
take nature for what she appears to be and adjust themselves to 
the inevitable. They may think this a great virtue and it cer- 
tainly is the only thing to do when we cannot have our way with 
our wishes. But men that assume this attitude of mind usually 
do it in an artificial manner. Their position is not altogether 
sincere. ‘They are right in not wasting their lives on regrets that 
nature will do nothing to sustain their hopes and desires, but their 
very resistance against the loss is a.tribute to the man who hopes. 
Pessimism seldom supports true courage, if ever. There is 
no harm in hoping for a thing like survival, if it is not positively 
proved that it cannot be. Mr. Holmes rightly traces its lineage 
to the instinct for self-preservation, which is nothing more or less 
than the desire for the prolongation of consciousness. Herbert 
Spencer somewhere says that we desire to continue consciousness 
as long as we can. But we usually apply self-preservation and 
the continuance of consciousness to the limits of this life, rec- 
ognizing that the boundaries of the grave assign its limits. But 
the desire to prolong consciousness beyond the grave is but an 
extension of, the instinct for self-preservation and this instinct 
cannot be argued against or discredited without encouraging 
suicide as a moral ideal for the present existence. All we can do 
with an instinct is to repress it, not argue with it. While the 
desire for immortality is the mere extension of our desire to pro- 
long consciousness in the present life it is not a guarantee that the 
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desire is rational or that it has any right to satisfaction. It is 
here that the scientific and philosophic question arises. Desires 
are not arguments for anything. They are only moral forces 
with which our institutions have to reckon. We all desire plenty 
of money, but that is no evidence that may get it or any justifica- 
tion of the hope for it. People who imagine the universal and 
instinctive desire for a future life is any reason for believing that 
nature will give it to us wholly mistake the nature of evidence. 
We may very well hold that nature is not rational without it, but 
while this may be true, it may be just as true that nature is not 
rational. This is what we have to prove and we may not be able 
to assume or prove that the world is rational until we prove the 
fact of survival. All the discontented people do not think our so- 
cial system is rational unless it supplies its citizens with money 
enough to live richly. The Australian savage’s great ambition 
was to “ have plenty of sixpences and to wake up a white man in 
the resurrection.” But if wishes were horses beggars would ride. 
But while wishes are legitimate enough it is the reverse if we 
make the wish father to the thought. Wishing or hoping is not 
evidence. There will be no objection to wishing and hoping if 
you will simply keep your mind clear and admit that the evidence 
is against your wish if this be the fact. It is control of our 
reasoning processes that is important and wishing will be harm- 
less if we can estimate evidence coolly and dispassionately. 

Now the author seems to be fair enough on this matter. He 
frankly recognizes that the age is sceptical and agnostic and that 
science has taken a position that throws doubt upon survival after 
death. But it is his attempt at a solution of the problem that 
elicits something like ridicule. The book is clearly written. 
There is nothing technical about its terminology and no lack of 
reading in the effort to understand and discuss it. But the 
whole volume reflects the fundamental weakness of all such 
efforts; namely, a primary regard for respectability as the only 
hope of a solution. The book throughout indicates an approach 
by a poetic or rhetorical route, tho there is the constant pretence of 
submission to philosophy and science. Science and philosophy, 
however, are the last things that the author knows anything about, 

and for this reason there is a poor excuse for the dogmatism that 
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is revealed in many passages. Let me take up his position and 
analyze it. 

The Preface summarizes the argument which the several 
chapters expand. The first chapter is concerned with an explana- 
tion of what is meant by immortality and this is rightly enough 
stated to be the survival of the individual consciousness. In 
the course of the endeavor to answer the question he refers to 
John Fiske, Maeterlinck and Dr. Hanna Thompson, as the men 
whose ideas have evidently dominated his approach to the prob- 
lem and the effort at its solution. Of them in their place. He 
thinks there are four possible answers to the question whether we 
are immortal. ‘They are (1) Death is followed by annihilation. 
(2) One may survive, but without any consciousness whatever. 
(3) One may survive with just the same consciousness of per- 
sonal identity which we have today. (4) One may survive by 
being merged with, or absorbed into, the universal consciousness, 
whatever that may be supposed to be. 

The first of these solutions is a denial of immortality, and 
the second is no better because it contradicts the very conception 
of survival which is of interest and which is indicated in the third 
solution, the only clear or interesting view that has any personal 
interest for men. The fourth may or may not be a self-contra- 
diction depending on what you mean by surviving by mergence 
and what you mean by “ universal consciousness *’, as the author's 
statement at the end of the sentence indicates, ‘“ whatever this 
universal consciousness may be supposed to be.” The second 
solution can apply only to that conception of the soul which 
assumes that it is a substance that may or may not be conscious, 
and survival of that without the restoration of personal identity 
is equivalent to annihilation and we may dismiss it from account 
as irrelevant, except for those who do not regard consciousness 
as a necessary attribute of “soul” or “ spirit”. The fourth 
solution is the pantheistic one and there has never been any clear 
statement as to what it means. For the present reviewer it is 
perfectly consistent with personal survival, tho historically most 
thinkers have regarded it as making survival impossible. This 
view, however, is only because they have taken the formal state- 
ment of Spinoza and his followers as deciding the case, when the 
fact was that Spinoza affirmed both the personality of God and 
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personal immortality for the rational consciousness of man. What 
he meant to deny was the spiritual body doctrine of St. Paul and 
all anthropomorphic doctrines of the soul and intelligence, because 
the Cartesian doctrine which he adopted had to regard spirit as 
unconditioned by space. Personality he conceived as implying 
space occupying properties and it was this he denied and had 
to deny to remain by Cartesianism. But he affirmed that the 
essential attribute of God was intelligence, the very personality 
of the medizval philosophers and theologians, and thus he could 
affirm that the rational stream, not the sensory phenomena of 
man, could survive and that is all that any rational thinker wants 
in immortality. Consequently it is a mere superstition, to use 
that term to suppose that pantheism necessarily displaces survival. 
It only questions the analogy between a material and a spiritual 
world, a position which is not only the one which most religious 
minds still hold, but which the author emphasizes in his an- 
tagonism to the work of psychical research. I shall come to 
this again. There are only two solutions of the problem worth 
considering for a moment. They are (1) that which affirms 
annihilation and (2) that which affirms the survival of personal 
consciousness, whether in the Pauline, the Leibnitzian or the 
Spinozistic form. The issue is sharply drawn between these 
opposite affirmations. The only theory that can deny survival 
is materialism, the atomic doctrine which endeavors to explain 
all phenomena as resultants of composition. Not even Epicurean 
or Lucretian materialism necessarily contradicts it: for that sys- 
tem admitted a fine material or etherial organism for a soul, but 
dogmatically affirmed that it perished with the body. ‘They had 
no evidence of its perishing any more than the atoms which they 
made imperishable. But when the issue was threshed out, they 
abandoned the view of the etherial organism and adopted the 
more modern conception which made consciousness, the func- 
tion of the physical organism, not a function of an etherial 
organism, the spiritual body of St. Paul and the astral body of 
the theosophists. Modern atomic materialism is but the doctrine 
which has made the whole system of composite things, organic 
and inorganic, yield to analysis and so referred all phenomena 
of compounds to the fact of organization or composition, main- 
taining that these phenomena disappeared with the dissolution of 
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these compounds. Whether it is true or not is the question to be 
answered. But the theory has the undoubted fact that properties 
and functions manifest themselves in compounds that do not 
continue in the elements when the compounds are dissolved, and 
the materialist regards consciousness as a function of a com- 
pound, just as he regards digestion, circulation, secretion, ete. 
It is the steady growth of this conception of the case that has 
destroyed faith in immortality. 

The author has not stated the issue in this manner. He is 
aware in some obscure way that materialism is the thing to be 
gotten rid of, if we are to believe in survival, but he nowhere out- 
lines his problem with any definite idea of what materialism is 
or has the slightest idea of the way that doctrine has to be met. 
He has done little more than read certain men on the subject and 
to repeat their views as ex cathedra pronouncements, as if the 
statements of John Fiske, Maeterlinck and Dr. Thompson were 
worth something in this question. They are, in fact, not worth 
the paper they are printed on. What we want is facts, not re- 
spectable people’s opinions. 

The author, Mr. Holmes, along with John Fiske and Dr. 
Gordon whom the author quotes, seems to think that immortality 
cannot be proved, but the utmost that we can do is to show that it 
cannot be disproved, so that we can still hope for it!! He 
quotes several times the dictum of Fiske that it is inconceivable. 
There are two things to be asked here. First why does he and 
others think that it cannot be proved or that it is inconceivable ? 
The second is what sort of ground for hope is the inability to 
prove a thing? ‘Taking this second question first, what would 
we think of a man who said we could not disprove that the 
moon was green cheese and therefore could hope that it was 
green cheese! We cannot disprove the assertion that there is 
a mountain on the other side of the moon five miles high. ‘There- 
fore we may legitimately hope that there is such a mountain ! 
We cannot disprove the belief that there are ghosts, therefore we 
may legitimately hope that there are ghosts! In fact, it is the 
desire for immortality that makes people hope for it, not the cir- 
cumstances that we cannot disprove it. A man is logically bank- 
rupt and morally a coward who will use such logic as Mr. 
Holmes in such a situation. 
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‘Now to return to the first question, why is immortality not 
provable, or why is it inconceivable? For most periods in the 
history of man many have been certain of the doctrine and 
have felt that it could be proved and indeed was absolutely dem- 
onstrated, more assuredly even than they believed in our present 
scientific ideas. Now you cannot say that immortality cannot 
be proved unless you have some sort of evidence that is either 
against it or in support of our ignorance. If we say with 
Fiske that it is inconceivable it is only because we have evidence 
for a theory that contradicts its possibility. Fiske’s statement 
that he believed “in the immortality of the soul as a supreme 
act of faith in the reasonableness of God's work ” is idiocy after 
saying it was inconceivable, unless he explains that the incon- 
ceivability is conditioned on the truth of the materialistic theory. 
Unless you accept the strength of the materialistic theory it is as 
conceivable as our present existence. It is only the assumed 
truth that consciousness is a function of the brain that will ever 
justify making survival inconceivable, for we could not conceive 
a function of the brain surviving. The very conception of such 
functions is that they perish with the organism and any other 
result is inconceivable just because a contradiction is inconceiv- 
able. That is, two opposite statements cannot be true at the 
same time. John Fiske had no right to make his statement unless 
he conceded the truth of materialism and that would shut out all 
“ faith in the reasonableness of God’s work ”’, because it excluded 
the existence of God. Moreover you require to prove the ex- 
istence of God in order to make your faith reasonable, and there 
is no satisfactory evidence for the existence of God until you 
prove immortality. You cannot assume that the universe is 
rational in order to prove survival. That rationality is con- 
ditioned upon the proof of survival and your argument for the 
existence of God is worthless until you prove this survival. John 
Fiske only proved his imbecility in asserting what he did. No 
one can read the dedication of his little book on immortality with- 
out seeing that it was his affection for his wife that influenced 
him in the belief, but that would not prove the immortality of 
the soul any more than your affection for a parrot would prove 
survival of the soul. All this unclear and idiotic thinking seems 
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to have the respectability of great names, but it has nothing else 
in its support. 


Mr. Holmes seems to attach much weight to the views of 
Maeterlinck and frequently quotes his statements as if they should 
carry weight. I doubt if we have a more loose-jointed and 
knock-kneed thinker in the world than Maeterlinck. He flings 
phrases with great ease but he has no more conception of phil- 
osophy and science than a savage. He simply has more literary 
command of language and that is all. I would not treat anything 
he says seriously on this subject. No scientific man would place 
the slightest value upon his opinion or his discussion of theories. 
He is like those popularizers who have picked up phrases in 
scientific works and who parade them in rhetorical sentences, 
thinking they have presented scientific views. He talks about 
facts and explanations as if descriptions were solutions of prob- 
lems. He does not seem to realize that descriptive phrases have 
nothing to do with explanatory agencies and his essays on the 
subject are as chaotic as a schoolboy’s. 

It is a little better with Dr. Hanna Thompson. He has some 
conception of science and the book which Mr. Holmes here re- 
gards as so important has the merit of being readable. But that 
is all. It has no scientific character whatever. The views ex- 
pressed in it have no support whatever in the scientific world. 
His colleagues only laugh at him for his contention in it. The 
main position in it Mr. Holmes does not mention. It is that 
aphasia proves a large reservoir of unused energy in the brain 
and therefore we require a soul to account for this uneconomic 
policy of nature on the materialistic theory. How any man could 
so misunderstand materialism and how he could be so ignorant 
of the elements of evidence is hard to believe, except on the 
hypothesis that his desire got the better of his intelligence and 
he thought that the originality of his suggestion was a guarantee 
of its truth. That he should maintain that the mind created the 
brain is so paradoxical, not to say contrary to all that we know 
in biology and physiology, that it is only our ignorance that pre- 
vents us from denying it a priori. It is quite possible that the 
mind does create the brain. But where is Dr. Thompson’s 
evidence? He does not produce one iota of it. He has the same 
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glib rhetoric that the emotionalist always rests upon to prove any- 
thing he likes. When it comes to proof anything marvelous suf- 
fices to deceive him in the matter of evidence. To be sure he re- 
pudiates miracles, but he uses every wonderful fact he can see 
or seize upon to assert it as evidence for the same thing that 
miracles were supposed to prove. He does not stop to look at 
the relevance or irrelevance of the facts to the issue. It suffices 
to know that it is some new marvel of science to raise it into the 
rank of proving a spiritual world! In most cases it has no 
relevance whatever and represents but a respectable relic of the 
age of miracles. 

It is impossible for an intelligent man to read this book 
without being impressed with its entire misconception of the 
problem. ‘Take the chapter on the intimations of immortality. 
It is one long rhapsody on the worth of ‘knowledge and various 
scientific discoveries, and the opinions of certain men. These 
have no more to do with the issue than the appreciation of art 
or the excellence of our political institutions. A future life can- 
not be based upon the value which we place on anything. We 
may appeal to this value to determine what is desirable, but this 
is not evidence of the fact. Think of trying to prove the con- 
servation of energy by any such method, and yet this is precisely 
what the author is trying to do in the appeal to the value of intel- 
ligence. It is the aristocrat’s conception of life and that point 
of view has long been discredited by men who are sane and in- 
telligent. | 


There is a tincture of the aristocratic view of life and the soul 
in trying to defend its immortality on the value of great intel- 
ligence or genius. This tendency on the part of many men tac- 
itly assumes that ordinary beings do not deserve immortality, but 
those specially endowed with intelligence and superior excellence 
in art or science are worth enough to condemn nature if she does 
not preserve them. This position is the reverse of what it ought 
to be and reflects aristocratic ideas of nature and virtual contempt 
for those who have been less fortunately endowed. If any per- 
son should be immortal it is the less endowed. The superior 
classes have obtained their good out of existence and may 
well afford to be annihilated, and they certainly deserve it when 
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they live off the sweat of the inferior classes and take an attitude 
of contempt toward them. It is the less fortunate that ought 
to have more chances to obtain their proper development. What 
| have said is illustrated in a remark of Mr. Howells regarding 
George Pellew in his Introduction to George Pellew’s poems, 
published after the latter’s death. After extravagant praises of 
the man’s talents, perhaps not undeserved, Mr. Howells asks: 
‘Has the universe no place for him alive? ”’ 


It is a sufficient answer to such a question and the temptations 
of aristocratic discrimination which it implies or suggests, to 
say that the universe values bacilli and criminals quite as much 
as it does philosophers, literary prodigies and angels. The latter 
it might well blot out after maturing them and giving them all 
the good that is possible, while it might be remiss in refusing con- 
tinuance to the weaker classes until they too have reached a better 
goal. Immortality has no place for literary aristocrats. Rhada- 
manthus will make short shrift for such people. 

The whole difficulty with the author and those like him is 
that he argues on the assumptions of a philosophy which no 
longer prevails and yet he is trying to vindicate a belief which 
has depended on that philosophy. I refer to the Cartesian 
system. That philosophy was but a clear expression of the dual- 
ism of mind and matter which was expressed in Christianity and 
which was advanced to refute both the materialism and the mon- 
istic pantheism of the Greeks. It is based upon the assumed dif- 
ference in kind between physical and mental phenomena. This 
difference is supposed to be so great that the two types of phe- 
nomena cannot be explained by the same cause or cannot be 
functions or attributes of the same kind of reality. Descartes 
maintained that mind had none of the properties of matter and 
that matter had none of the properties of mind. Physical and 
mental phenomena were not convertible with each other. They 


were so wholly unlike that the one could not inhere in the other 
or be a function of it. 


Now the method involved in this philosophy is correct enough. 
[f mental states are so distinct in kind that they cannot be re- 
ferred to properties of matter they must be referred to something 
else. This is precisely the method employed in physical science. 
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If we can draw no distinction between the behaviour of oxygen 
and nitrogen we should not distinguish between them. It is the 
difference in their behaviour that requires us to regard them as 
separate elements to account for the different manifestations 
which we observe. If we could not distinguish between the 
behaviour of an apple and a pigeon we should not regard one as 
fruit and the other as a bird. It is the fundamental difference 
in properties or functions that justifies the distinction between 
substances. Hence if the distinction between mental and physical 
phenomena is great enough; if they are so different in kind that 
there is no common point of contact or resemblance between 
them, we may well say that a “ soul’ is required to support the 
mental as distinct from the material. But this all depends on 
whether we are so sure that the difference is fundamental or 
that there is any such difference as we assume. The fact is that 
we do not know anything about the nature of consciousness, or 
what we do know does not prevent us from supposing that the 
assumed difference between it and physical phenomena is not so 
radical as we suppose. There is a difference, but the difference 
may not be of the kind to justify supposing the need of any 
other form of energy to account for it than the forms we are 
familiar with in the material world. 


But there is a more important fact which creates a difficulty 
for those who rely upon Cartesian assumptions in such cases. 
We find non-convertible properties in the physical world inhering 
in the same subjéct. ‘The sourness of an apple is as distinct 
from its color as consciousness can possibly be from physical 
motion, and yet the sourness and the color are properties of the 
same thing. It is at such points that Cartesian methods break 
down. The effort is to convert the problem into an evidential 
instead of an explanatory one. Cartesianism depends on de- 
termining the nature of phenomena, science depends on deter- 
mining their connections, and hence science is less concerned with 
explanation than it is with facts and their relations to each other. 


Thus if science has to determine the existence of argon it 
does not have to say what argon is prior to proving its existence. 
It collects facts and. infers from them that something exists that 
had not been proved before. The nature of it will have to be 
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proved after its existence has been established. You obtain an 
isolated set of phenomena and infer from them that a substance 
exists as their basis. 


Now it is precisely this that has to be done to prove the ex- 
istence of the soul. As long as mental phenomena are associated 
with the organism there will be no reason for supposing them 
capable of existing apart from the organism and the absence of 
all traces of their independent existence would justify supposing 
that they did not exist apart or independently of the physical 
body. To prove survival, therefore, you must not only prove 
the existence of certain mental phenomena independently of the 
physical organism, but you must prove their continuity with the 
past. We thus have to obtain phenomena that represent the 
memories of a given individual whose organism we know has 
perished. It is not enough to prove the existence of mere in- 
telligence independent of the organisms. That might prove only 
that there were centers of energy that manifested. intelligence 
without a body, but it would not prove the survival of the living 
consciousness. We require to establish a connection between the 
independent intelligence and that which we knew associated with 
a given organism. ‘This is the primary condition of proving sur- 
vival. That is why personal identity is the absolute requirement 
of proof. Personal identity is the continuity of the same stream 
of consciousness with its consciousness of self and identity, 
whether living or disembodied. Hence the need of the connec- 
tion between the consciousness associated with the body and that 
found or supposed to be discarnate. The same facts, memories, 
must be obtained and this in a supernormal manner, as a eon- 
dition of believing in survival. ‘This is one of the reasons that 
it is not sufficient to prove the existence of a “ soul”. As already 
indicated, a “ soul” might exist without retaining a consciousness 
of identity. Witness dual personality, and it is the retention of 
this identity in which we are interested. So if we proved merely 
the existence of independent intelligence we might assume the 
existence of a “ soul’ without any sense of identity. Hence we 
require to prove the connection between the discarnate and the 
incarnate intelligence of the same personality. 


Your problem thus becomes a purely evidential one. We 
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do not require to suppose anything about the nature of a “ soul” 
or of intelligence. It is merely a question of fact to decide 
whether it is dependent on the organism or can exist independ- 
ently of it, whatever its nature, which may be wholly unde- 
termined as long as we like. 


When we find that functions that are wholly unlike each 
other, or are wholly inconvertible with each other, can subsist in 
the same subject we have the foundations cut from under the 
Cartesian method and we can suppose more easily that conscious- 
ness is a function of the brain. We may not understand how 
this is possible. We may not be able to make mental and physical 
phenomena interchangeable or transmutable into each other. As 
long as we are satisfied that physical phenomena are functional 
activities of physical subjects regardless of knowing how they 
can be such we may suppose that mental phenomena are such 
when we find them uniformly associated with organism and are 
not present when the organism disappears. Science does not 
pretend to show how functions of matter can belong to matter. 
Its problem does not require it to do so. It is primarily con- 
cerned with the uniformities of coexistence and sequence and all 
else comes later. It is so in its explanation of the phenomena 
of mind. ‘There is nothing in its observations of the association 
of various inconvertible physical functions to require it to have 
a different subject for different functions, and hence with the law 
of parsimony in hypotheses it rests content with the organism 
for consciousness however different it may be from known 
physical phenomena and however ignorant we may be about its 
nature. The believer in a soul must seek some other reason for 
his faith than the difference between mental and physical phenom- 
ena. He must prove the independent existence of mental phe- 
nomena, not merely their difference from the physical, and hence 
the problem becomes a purely evidental one and not one of ex- 
plaining phenomena supposedly different in kind from the 
physical. 

The trouble with our author here is that he does not see all 
this. He is still living in the limbo of metaphysics for his method 
of establishing his belief. He does not see that the same conflict 
that existed between theology and science exists now between 
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metaphysics and science, and the issue is going to be the same. 
Metaphysics will have to surrender to science. Facts first and 
explanations afterward and the facts must not be a priori de- 
terminations of the nature of things, but their occurrence and 
connections. Their nature will be a subsequent affair. 


It is curious that the author discusses “ Evolution and Im- 
mortality.” He should have known enough to know that evo- 
lution has no relation to the problem either for or against it. It 
is as indifferent to survival as gravitation. The only reason 
that it ever got a connection with the issue was that its defenders 
were usually materialists and it was materialism, not the idea of 
evolution that was opposed to survival. Evolution has nothing 
whatever to do with the problem, and hence the author has wasted 
his time and energy on the chapter which discusses the connection. 
As illustration of the author’s way of thinking take the last 
sentence of this chapter now under consideration. “ The whole 
history of evolution is but the story of man’s birth and growth, 
and in the wonder of this miracle is the pledge of eternal life.” 

This is pure imagination. Note the appeal to the “ wonder 
of this miracle ” which is but a resort to unscientific conceptions 
right in the effort to quote science in your support. It was the 
boast of evolution that it took all the “ wonder ” and miracle out 
of nature and it would not let us appeal to the wonderful or the 
miraculous for anything. It was conceived for the very purpose 
of excluding wonder and miracle from the whole process. Whole 
paragraphs of this chapter are conceived in this same spirit and 
they wholly miss the issue. 

Then comes the chapter on “ Immortality and Scientific Re- 
search.” Here Mr. Holmes takes up the work of psychic re- 
search and gives, in some respects a very good, tho very in- 
adequate account of it. But he decides that it has totally failed 
to make good its claims to proving survival. It is not necessary 
to take this part of the discussion up in detail, tho it is full of 
confusion about the nature and meaning of the phenomena. Mr. 
Holmes has the usual illusions of the half educated man about 
the phenomena and their relation to the problem. He tends to 
take the phenomena in the same way that he would take a book 
on history or a volume of poetry or literature. He judges the 
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facts superficially as an uneducated layman would do. If a ghost 
is presented to his attention he assumes that the ghost is to be 
explained as he appears, not from the standpoint of a coincidence 
not due to chance. He wants to believe the phenomena as im- 
porting just what it appears on the surface to do. This is idiotic 
and no intelligent man would think of such a course. The prob- 
lem is not what spirits are doing, what they are like, what their 
appearance is, but whether spirit is necessary to explain the facts, 
just as the process of vision is necessary to account for illusions 
as well as valid perceptions. When we discover an illusion we 
do not reject our belief in reality because we have found an hal- 
lueination or illusion. We adjust our reality to suit the anom- 
alous experience. We have to account for the illusion as well as 
valid perception. So we have to account for ghosts because of 
their relation to chance coincidence, and a sane man would not let 
his literary and other zesthetics deceive him as to the problem. 
Most men in Mr. Holmes’s position allow their social and other 
«esthetics to determine their attitude on the problem. If they do 
not like the kind of existence supposedly betokened by a fact they 
repudiate the existence. A man who does that is living in a 
fool’s paradise. We have nothing to do with the desirability 
or undesirability of a spiritual existence, or the unpleasant aspects 
of a noisy ghost. We have to explain the facts and if there be 
indubitable supernormal phenomena in connection with them we 
must accept any explanation that the facts force on us, whether 
we like the consequences or not. It might occur to the author 
that ghosts were as likely telepathic phantasms from the dead as 
the telepathic phantasms between the living which he recognizes, 
and to suppose that is to eliminate totally the very features against 
which his zesthetic repulsion revolts. But it is respectable to reject 
psychic research when it says spirits and to accept it when it says 
the same thing under telepathy ! ! 

When Mr. Holmes comes to summarize the case of psychic 
research he points to several things as showing that its work 
has been wholly inconclusive. Every man has a right to think 
as he pleases about the results. It is not the business of the 
Society to produce conviction. That is for the student of its 
results. The Society guarantees to furnish facts, not brains in 
its work. Moreover any man who says that its work is not con- 
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clusive owes it to the world to show what would be conclusive. 
In one or two unguarded moments he tacitly does this. [I quote 
two passages which are crucial and which reveal the man’s small 
degree of intelligence very clearly. Speaking of the triviality of 
the data he says: 

“Again and again there is a descent to obscurity and feeble 
chattering. Even in the reported conversation with Myers and 
Hodgson there is the same perplexing and discouraging barren- 
ness of revelation. Never do the communications rise to any 
sustained level of clear thought and fine feeling. Always is there 
an aggravating focussing of attention upon the affairs of this 
world instead of those of the world to come. Least of all is 
there any evidence of that range of vision, freedom of action, 
exaltation of experience, and general spiritualization of senti- 
ment, which we may be pardoned for expecting to find in those 
who have thrown off the shackles of the flesh and been released 
into ‘ the virgin reaches of space and time.’ ” 


And again referring to this triviality he indulges in the same 
kind of reproach and contempt. 

“ They are ‘ of the earth earthy.’ They contain not one sug- 
gestion of the unfettered spirit. They move from the beginning 
to end in the material things of this present realm. In the petty 
experiences of living persons, in the transient circumstances of 
time and place, and never once in the sublime regions of eternal 
life. All of which means, if the relation of cause and effect has 
any significance, that these socalled communications originate on 
the plane of earth, and never on the plane.of heaven. Given 
a medium with mysterious subliminal faculties beneath the thres- 
hold of consciousness, given the unfathomed possibilities of 
telepathic communications, and we have all the elements that we 
can need to explain any word that has ever been written or 
spoken by mediums.” 

And so it is a revelation that this author wants! One would 
think that a Unitarian would know better than to reveal his 
bankruptcy in this manner. A Unitarian is supposed to depend 
on the light of reason and fact, and not upon revelations. It is 
precisely this demand that reveals any man’s unfitness to talk 
about this subject at all. In another connection he speaks on 
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the impossibility of verifying results in which he concedes that 
they must be verified in order to be accepted. What verification 
can he obtain of a revelation! If spirits do not give a revelation 
they certainly show themselves saner than this author. What 
do we want with communications that reveal fine feelings and 
clear thought, if we cannot verify them? He assumes the exist- 
ence of a wider “ range of vision, exaltation of experience,” etc., 
which he thinks we have a right to expect of spirits. What rea- 
son has he to believe that they have any such abilities? What 
grounds has he to expect anything but idiocy of spirits? What 
does this author know of the conditions of another world? You 
cannot criticize this alleged evidence for spirits in this manner 
without assuming that you know what the spiritual world is like. 
Will Mr. Holmes please to tell us where he got his information 
about it? How does throwing off “the shackles of the flesh ”’ 
give superior knowledge and abilities? May not disembodiment 
produce weakness? How does he know that the flesh is a shackle ? 
He borrowed this from the illusions of the orthodoxy which his 
Unitarianism has repudiated and now he falls back upon the 
illusions of his youth for a refutation of science! He expects fine 
ieeling and sentiment. That is what you can get by having a 
good education, a salary large enough to indulge in some sort of 
luxury and to associate with people who dress well and know 
nothing but esthetics. Has the author visited these “ virgin 
reaches of space and time” to bring back enough knowledge to 
pass judgment on science? Where did he obtain his standard of 
evidence? What has the imagination about a spiritual world 
to do with estimating the supernormal facts which he cannot dis- 
pute? Whatever they betoken we have to accept it and not to 
employ sentiment and imagination against it. If the facts prove 
a hell instead of a heaven which the author imagines is the true 
state of things, we have to take it whether we like the result or not. 
This is no place to invoke people's prejudices and imagination 
against the plainest significance of facts. A Unitarian should 
be ashamed of this procedure. That religion is supposed to be 
based upon cold reason and not on poetry and sentiment. 
Moreover Mr. Holmes ignores the real nature of the real or 
alleged messages from Myers and Hodgson. The point of view 
from which the facts have to be estimated is that of proving per- 
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sonal identity. A man who does not see this fact and recognize 
it is not to be taken seriously, and yet it is that kind of book that 
can get publication and sale. Neither authors nor public think 
on the question. We have to measure the facts by their relation 
to the problem of personal identity and not their relation to a 
revelation, “ fine feeling "’, “ exaltation of experience *’, superior 
‘“ range of vision”, etc. Nothing but trivial facts will ever prove 
personal identity and the more trivial the better. A man is a 
fool who does not face the issue frankly. Import sentiment and 
imagination into that issue and you are fit only for the madhouse. 

Now it happens that there are revelations enough right in the 
midst of the evidence for the supernormal. ‘The author is ab- 
solutely false when he says that “ never’ have we had any such 
things. They are by far the most plentiful of the data on record. 
Mr. Holmes, however, ought to see that it is precisely because 
they cannot be verified that they are worthless to produce belief. 
Any scientific man who would put forward such statements as 
this author about them would be promptly confined to the asylum 
by his colleagues, unless he could earn his living in a harmless 
way. It is a disgrace to the intelligence of the community that 
such discussion should obtain attention. Fifty years hence such 
hooks will be treated as are all books against evolution today. 
Possibly it will be much sooner that they will be assigned to the 
waste basket. 

What does the writer know about “ unfettered spirit.” Has 
he seen any of them? He cannot pass judgment as he does on 
the facts unless he knows what “ unfettered spirit” is. No man 
can pass a negative judgment on anything whatsoever without 
having positive knowledge about the subject as a condition for 
denial or scepticism. A man who says the sun has no iron in 
it must know a great deal about the sun to make any such asser- 
tion. A man who says that there are no inhabitants on Mars 
must know a great deal about that planet in order to pass such a 
judgment upon it. He may say the evidence has not proved it, 
but that is not equivalent to denying their existence. But you 
cannot assume to know what heaven is like as a condition of 
measuring the evidence for survival. 


All this is capped by allusion to the ‘ mysterious subliminal 
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faculties” of mediums and ‘the unfathomed possibilities of 
telepathic communications ” between the living. Now it is pre- 
cisely because he assumes that these subliminal faculties are mys- 
terious and telepathy unfathomed that you cannot appeal to them 
to explain the facts. We never appeal—unless we believe in 
miracles—to the mysterious and unfathomable to explain any- 
thing. A man who does that puts himself out of all scientific 
courts and out of all intelligent groups of people. It is the simple 
and known that explains, not the mysterious and unfathomable. 


Furthermore it can be said very emphatically that subliminal 
faculties, so far as they are known, are not mysterious at all. 
They are much less mysterious than the normal faculties, because 
they are infantile as compared with the normal. All this talk 
about their large proportions is pure imagination on the part of 
men who ought to know better and who are simply desirous of 
bemuddling the public and of making them think they are the 
so-called experts in psychology, who know all about them, when, 
in fact, they know little or nothing about them beyond their de- 
cided limitations and infantile powers. 


Then this appeal to “ unfathomed possibilities’ of ‘ tele- 
pathy’. Of course unfathomed powers might explain anything 
if we knew what we meant by the term. But the author does not 
say one word about what telepathy is. He just flings that word 
into the arena as if it were a well-known vera causa, when, in 
fact, it is not an explanatory term of any kind whatever. It is 
a name for our complete ignorance and-ignorance is a poor field 
in which to seek explanations. There is not a fact on record any- 
where in the world to prove or support the kind of telepathy the 
author here assumes. It is simply a word to conjure with as did 
the opponents of mesmerism with imagination when they had to 
account for mesmeric cures. ‘Then they played the same tricks 
and frauds by “ suggestion *’ when they gave up the imagination, 
the public swallowing like geese the mysterious powers of sug- 
gestion about which no man knows anything. Then when sug- 
gestion would not explain certain other facts telepathy came in 
to escape the dilemma and we are now watching credulity of the 
most astounding kind and extension, conjuring with the term of 
the fool rabble. This author, if he expects intelligent people to 
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value his book should know at least this much and make sure that 
his talk about telepathy and subliminal faculties had _ scientific 
support. There is none for such claims. There is evidence 
enough of strange and capricious memories, but none for super- 
normal powers on the part of the subconscious. On the contrary 
what evidence there is makes the subconscious a very crazy and 
incoherent and abnormal sort of thing, not a thing to conjure 
with in the explanation of anything like such phenomena as are 
recorded in the publications of the Societies. But it is respectable 
to show the most amazing credulity in this matter while accusing 
people of credulity in perfectly simple and intelligible things, and 
these things, too, right in the direction which the author takes 
for his hopes! His own credulity about subliminal faculties, 
their mysteries and irresponsible infinities, and an unfathomable 
telepathy makes hope impossible. 

But then we shall be told that, after rejecting psychic research, 
he has found his “ proof” in the next chapter. Well, after re- 
pudiating the only scientific effort that is sane in the attempt to 
solve the problem, he resorts to physical science and its intermin- 
able metaphysical speculations about ether, ions and electrons to 
support a “ proof” for immortality! Just one thing can be said 
about the value of the etheric hypothesis. — It furnishes a good ad 
hominem argument for the existence of supersensible realities 
which the old materialism was not prepared to admit at once. 
It only shows the possibility of further supersensible reality in the 
cosmos. It does not prove the fact of it, much less does it lend 
the slightest support to a spiritual interpretation of the world. A 
man who rests on any such claims must get better company, 
not to say anything of the fact that your ether theory is not 
proved. It is strenuously debated by the supporters of the cor- 
puscular hypothesis and there is by no means any agreement as to 
the existence of the ether now, as there was before the phenomena 
of radio-activity were discovered. You cannot support a hope 
or a “proof” on a major premise which has not been proved 
and which is still under debate. It is the height of folly to 
attempt it. But it is respectable to do this, silly as it is. More- 
over even if the ether hypothesis be established it goes no further 
in the evidence than to explain the phenomena of heat, light, elec- 
tricity and magnetism. There is not a fact to show that it is the 
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basis of consciousness or intelligence. It may be this, but such 
a claim must be proved before it will serve as a means of support- 
ing a hope or belief in immortality. The veriest tyro should 
know this. I know a man who claims to have invented a machine 
which proves that consciousness is outside of the body! He is 
not recognized as a crank, has plenty of money, experiments in his 
own laboratory and is listened to with patience by some scientific 
psychologists. But none of them would experiment with a 
medium to establish the same fact! Everything must be done 
with a machine. Materialistic methods are assumed to prove a 
spiritual world, and we are told by this author that all such 
methods savor “ of the earth earthy”. Yet he goes to physical 
science and its extremely dubious metaphysics about the ether 
to get proof! The author has not learned that metaphysics is 
in the same limbo as theology and must await the determinations 
of science for its views. And physical science will never prove 
the existence of spirit, because that must be determined by the 
evidence for personal identity which is a psychological phe- 
nomenon. 

It is amazing that any intelligent person should be fooled by 
such a book. I can understand the sentimental and respectable 
public, which never thinks except in terms of authority and the 
cesthetic, as resorting to such works. ‘It wants protection against 
doing its own thinking. But for a leader of Unitarian thought 
to venture upon so ridiculous a course is inexplicable except from 
the standpoint of zsthetics and respectability. There is not the 
slightest conception of the problem, except as it is given in a 
parrot-like fashion. ‘The author never loses sight of the tra- 
ditional ideas of its solution, tho actually stating some of the 
views which have reduced traditional ideas to ashes. .\ hope that 
rests on any such argumentation as he offers is not worth having. 
| should much prefer materialism because it faces issues and does 
not juggle with mysteries or wonders. Aside from the phe- 
nomena of psychic research there is not the slightest basis for a 
hope. We may wish for survival, but argument from physical 
or any other science that repudiates the significance of psychic 
phenomena is nothing more than support for keeping the question 
open and it is idiotic if you think it proves anything. 

Whether the evidence is adequate for the proof of survival 
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will depend entirely on what your conception of the problem is 
and to some extent upon your conception of what is to be proved. 
The author wants a revelation and a heaven. Indeed he assumes 
there is a delightful heaven. He has no evidence whatever for 
this, save the imagination of orthodoxy which his Unitarianism 
repudiates. No psychic researcher makes any such assumption. 
He does not assume that there is any future life. He merely 
assumes, and that hypothetically, that, if we survive and retain 
our memories, and if we can communicate, we can prove our 
identity. He does not ask whether spirits are in heaven or hell, 
whether they are enjoying the pleasures of respectable society, of 
knowledge, of art and social organization, which are apparently the 
author's criterion of what is demanded. The psychic researcher 
assumes nothing but these hypothetical possibilities and tries to see 
if the facts obtained conform to them. He infers from his facts 
the continuity of consciousness, not the existence of a glorious 
heaven or revelation. His first step is to prove the survival of 
a personal memory, whether complete or incomplete, and he 
does not expect much under the conditions in which he must 
work. The author expects fine rhetoric and sentiment, superior 
perhaps to Burke, Webster, Channing, or philosophy greater 
than Aristotle and Kant. This even a child or tyro in this sub- 
ject would not expect. ‘Telepathy and subliminal faculties ex- 
plain nothing. They are the things to be explained. Facts 
illustrating the personal identity of the dead, when fraud and 
coincidence have been excluded, have a very simple explanation 
in the same well known phenomena of consciousness with which 
we should explain them in the living. Spirits are an appeal to 
agencies that are perfectly well known. Telepathy and sub- 
liminal mysteries are appeals to the unknown and are totally 
illegitimate in a scientific court, tho very popular among people 
who know nothing about the subject. 

The remainder of the volume is occupied with chapters on 
“Conditional Intmortality , “ What Will Immortality Be Like ?”’ 
“[s Immortality Desirable’ and “ Practical View of Immor- 
tality”, with a Conclusion. At least two of these chapters are 
out of place. Before discussing whether it is a fact the author 
should first have settled whether it is desirable or not, tho he 
should not have raised that question at all, after basing the whole 
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discussion on the fact that mankind desire it. You might as well 
discuss the desirability of political societies, of food, of pleasure, 
etc. The desirability of immortality is no part of a problem con- 
cerning the fact. It all savors of the point of view of what it 
is like before you know whether it exists at all and before you 
know what its nature is! We cannot talk about the desirability 
of anything until we know something about it. The desire for 
the persistence of consciousness settles its desirability as long as 
we insist on self-preservation. But if we take the pessimistic 
view of consciousness its undesirability is settled by that. What 
probability is there that you will get any sane person to bother 
his head about a thing whose nature he does not know and which 
may be wholly different from what he actually desires. We 
determine our desires by what we know and the author does not 


. know anything about this future life. 


The real crux of the problem the author neither sees nor 
faces. It is that the problem is an evidential one as against the 
materialistis theory. He does not say a word about what ma- 
terialism represents. He does not seem to know. He takes for 
granted that it is well understood by every one, and this is true if 
you mean by it nothing but the denial of immortality. But its 
negative attitude toward survival is the result of an inference 
from its facts. If normal experience shows us that conscious- 
ness is associated with physical organism and that, when this 
organism dissolves, we have no traces of that individual con- 
sciousness, the only natural explanation of the fact, tho it be 
nothing more than a working hypothesis, is the dependence 
of consciousness on that organism. We have no right to suppose 
its independence unless we find traces of its continued existence 
through the supernormal. Bar psychic phenomena from account 
and you have no rational alternative to materialism. It may be 
that we cannot understand how consciousness can be a function 
of the body, but our lack of understanding is nothing against the 
fact. We have to do our thinking and explaining along the 
lines of evidence and when this, whether it have the measure of 
demonstration or not, favors materialism from normal experi- 
ence, science requires the hypothesis. You must isolate a soul 
and get into-communication with it as proof of survival. That 
is precisely what is done in psychic research. It has to concede 
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that in the argument from the uniformities:of coexistence and 
sequence the evidence is on the side of consciousness being a 
function of the brain, even tho this evidence does not absolutely 
prove it. There is absolutely nothing against it evidentially 
except the phenomena of mediumship and apparitions. You 
must face the issue and face it boldly, and any facts which do 
not support the isolation of a personal consciousness from its 
prior bodily organism are not worth the paper you print them 
on, if you are trying to support survival by them. 

It is perhaps the psychic researchers themselves that have 
made their own work, if not vulnerable, then misunderstood. 
There has never been a statement of the problem in its publica- 
tions, except by my own Report. I refer to the English publica- 
tions. In the American publications the problem has been stated 
over and over again. But most investigators have merely tried 
to verify or disprove the alleged facts of Spiritualism, as if 
the problem were the proof of the Spiritualist’s claims! It is 
nothing of the kind. It is a problem to ascertain what the 
anomalous phenomena of nature are in the province of mind and 
to define carefully what survival means in its simplest terms and 
then to measure the facts with this conception. ‘The English re- 
searchers have never done this, but have confined their work to 
ascertaining whether certain kinds of facts existed. This is not 
enough. We require some definite conception by which to 
estimate their possible significance and that conception can be 
clearly indicated in the problem of survival whether we know 
anything about its concomitants and conditions or not. Once 
define the problem and the largest portion of this author’s volume 
would be ruled out of court as totally irrelevant to the issue. 
The public will probably buy it, but it will be none the wiser 
for it. 

In the quotations from Professor James he omits the very 
strong statement which James made about his belief in connec- 
tion wtih the “ Hodgson-Piper Control,” just as every writer | 
have ever seen on the attitude of Professor James does. ‘They 
usually quote his essay in the American Magazine which was 
published in that magazine while the Palladino experiments were 
going on in¢New York, or they fail to quote his Report at all. 
In that Report Professor James put his adhesion to the spiritual- 
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istic theory very strongly, even in italics, and added that the 
verdict would be much stronger, if he had been passing judgment 
on the total mass of facts. He indicated that he was here ex- 
pressing opinions as represented only on the facts of this par- 
ticular group of phenomena, which were obtained under much 
less favorable conditions than most others. He was never fright- 
ened by the triviality of the facts. He plainly told readers 
somewhere that a scientific man would investigate a dunghill to 
decide his convictions. But our respectables do not want their 
heaven proved by incidents about dunghills and pink pajamas. 
They want a Parisian salon as the source of their facts. They 
are doomed to disappointment in that. 

There will never be any sane discussion of this problem until 
the public and well salaried clergymen can get down to the facts 
without any prejudices. There is abundance of evidence for 
survival and only an ignoramus would err therein. An esthete 
would never be satisfied, but then this class has nothing to do 
with the truth. It is after Epicurean paradises and “ fine feel- 
ing’, a salon of intellectuals in low necked dresses or swallow- 


tailed coats and white neckties, where the wit and humor is not 
even above the triviality of spirit messages. 
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A MEDIUMISTIC EXPERIMENT. 
By James H. Hys.op. 


I begin with this record the fulfillment of the promise 
made in an earlier number of the Journal (Vol. IX, p. 432) in 
which it was stated that this year would see the fruits of some 
of our past experiments. The articles that will follow this one 
will be summaries. ‘The present one is published in its exact 
details for the reason that it represents sittings by a medical 
man who is one of the first of his profession in one of the mid- 
dle states. ‘The experiments were conducted in the usual way 
of protection for both the sitter and the medium. The sitter 
was absolutely unknown to her and came a great distance for 
his sittings. At no time was he introduced to Mrs. Cheno- 
weth, but admitted into the room, according to the usual prac- 
tice, after she had entered the trance and at no time could she 
have seen the man, even tho her eyes had been open. The 
only conjecturable source of information would be hearing 
his coming into the room and his voice when he spoke. The 
reader can determine for himself by the record how far hear- 
ing might determine even the sex of the sitter. There is no 
evidence that Mrs. Chenoweth is hyperzsthetic in hearing. 
My experience with her is that hearing is slightly dulled, not 
acutely sensitive, vision is wholly cut out of perceptions of 
any kind, and touch is anesthetic, unless it be subliminally 
sensitive. But all this makes no special difference, as I should 
be quite willing to have Mrs. Chenoweth normally conscious, 
in so far as experiments of this kind are concerned. The 
trance is not important for the evidential question, but only 
for diminishing or eliminating the quantity of subconscious 
influence on the results. The fundamental question concerns 
the possibility of having normally known the facts which 
come through the trance and it is perfectly safe to say that 
Mrs, Chenoweth could not possibly have known them. The 
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sitter himself knew nothing of the most important facts and 
had to inquire about them of a living sister of the communi- 
cator and it was not possible to have obtained any infor- 
mation through the sitter about the relevance of the facts 
told. There was no way for Mrs. Chenoweth to have ac- 
quired the information had she been disposed to have done 
so, as it had been many years since the personality concerned 
had had anything to do with the sitter and had herself died 
years ago in a middle state wholly unassociated with the sit- 
ter. The facts are especially good as against the absurd 
claims of the believers in telepathy. That is one of the rea- 
sons here for giving emphatic notice to the experiment. 

I shall not summarize the facts in any detailed way. The 
complete record and the notes must be the source of study in 
regard to the significance of the facts. In this introduction I 
can only outline the significance of the main facts, which have 
their value determined by the impossibility of previous and 
normal knowledge of them on the part of Mrs. Chenoweth. 
The mistakes in regard to names are fatal to any suspicion or 
claim of normal knowledge, while the facts told or hinted at 
are such as could not have been obtained beforehand by any 
means whatever short of the resources of a detective bureau 
as well equipped as Scotland Yard and even then it could not 
have obtained some of the facts. 

At first the sitter’s father failed to give such incidents as 
are required to establish his identity scientifically, but before 
he got through he succeeded in doing so. He correctly stated 
the time relations between the death of his mother, his own 
death and the death of the sitter’s mother, there being no 
a priori reason for supposing that either the sitter’s father or 
mother were dead. It might be treated as a guess, but not 
the time relations of all of them. There were some traces of 
the presence of a friend who had promised to return before 
his death. His name was given wrongly, tho the initial was 
correct, and some incidents of style and of his alleged appear- 
ance elsewhere in another manner than the mode of com- 
munication here strongly suggested his presence and identity. 

3ut the chief communicator was a lady and her presence 
as a communicator has quite a romantic interest. When a 
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young girl she was the lover of the sitter. But the two 
separated and she married another man. She died in a hos- 
pital from the effects of blood poisoning in connection with 
the birth of her child. The sitter had known nothing of her 
for 15 years and it was a number of vears since her death. 
The best incidents told by her relate to times about which the 
sitter knew nothing. The tone of the communications from 
her show clearly the state of mind which she had had regard- 
ing the sitter at one time. Readers will remark that they are of 
a character to imply that the sitter had lost his wife, which was 
not the fact. It was very unusual to find this sort of communi- 
cation and it was so much so as to be perplexing to find an ex- 
planation of it. I had never witnessed a similar phenomenon in 
all my experimental work. Invariably such communications 
coincided with the loss of a wife or husband. In this instance 
nothing of the sort had occurred and the parties had been sepa- 
rated for many years. But the gentleman casually learned long 
after the sittings a fact which explained it perfectly and it con- 
tained in it elements of a romance entirely creditable to both 
parties, and which is too personal to relate here. 

The hat incident is an important one, tho not against 
telepathy, except that this process should have made it much 
clearer. The incident was not told as clearly as is desirable, 
but it is unmistakable that the allusion to a hat sent away in 
a box and the possible attempt at the communicator’s name in 
connection with it suggests the real incident, which was that 
of suddenly taking the sitter’s hat from his head and throw- 
ing it into a box car. 

The allusion to the Maltese cat and to the cup and saucer 
incidents is unquestionably evidential and of the highest im- 
portance in that respect. They were wholly unknown to the 
sitter, having been connected with the life of the communi- 
cator long after the two had parted. The purse incident could 
not be explicitly verified, tho the sitter has a vague idea that 
it is true. It is apparently connected with her death at the 
hospital, but this may not be the intention of the communi- 
cator. The allusion to their walks in the country and the 
woods was excellent, tho it involved knowledge of the sitter. 
In connection with this incident the quick response to his 
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question about his “black saddle horse” was correct and 

highly significant. Instead of suggesting rides, which had 

been spontaneously mentioned, or all sorts of accidents and 

escapades, the allusion was made to moonlight, which was 
‘Tt ° 

correct. The sitter rode a black saddle horse to see her and 


it was allowed to follow them in their moonlight walks in the 
country. 


The attempt to get her name was most interesting. It 
was Jeannette, which she always liked, but she was called Net- 
tie by her friends, which she did not like. The name Nettie 
comes through, but there was a strong effort to get the Jean- 
nette, and there were traces of approaching success in this, but 
it was not complete. It was most interesting to see the al- 
lusion to Jennie P. in connection with the effort and the denial 
that it was her name. It was said to refer to another Jennie, 
which was on the borderland of the correct name. In connec- 
tion with it also was the most significant fact that the names 
John and another with J to it were referred to. This Nettie 
had called her sisters John and Jake. Her reference to locust 
flowers and the pantomine associated with the allusion and 
indicating the fact that they were used to decorate the house 
was an excellent incident, tho known to the sitter. No less 
significant was her reference to carnations, of which she was 
fond, and which had often been given her by the sitter. 


The sitter’s father gave a few excellent incidents. The 
reference to the nut tree was especially good. There was a 
walnut tree near the house which grew walnuts in clusters, 
as said by the communicator. ‘The reference to a pond 
nearby, to caves and rocks which represented a geological 
formation near the pond, and the hill that gave a view of the 
surrounding country and the foot bridge and brook were ex- 
cellent evidences of his identity. The mother’s name and the 
reference to the new-born child and its death was unusually 
good, the statement about the child being that it was the 
mother’s and the communicator’s. 


There was great difficulty in transmitting the messages. 
The deeper trance was in the process of development and so 
various difficulties had to be overcome. But the result con- 
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tains sufficient evidence, especially against telepathy, to give 
it special interest. 


Mrs. C. J. H. H. and Dr. Smith. Nov. 18th, 1912. 3.30 P. M. 
| Subliminal. | 


[Sitter admitted, long pause. T witching of hand and arm with 
muscles moving about the full length of arm and then a sigh and 
pause. Heavy breathing for a moment, frown on brow and rolled 
hand as if trying to reach for pencil. Pencil given. | 

Oh dear! [Indian. Pencil fell and pause. | 

I can’t seem to go. 

(It is an unusual hour and perhaps they were not fully aware 
of the change. ) 

Do you know any one named Zekiel? 

(No.) 

Sounds Z Zekiel. I don’t catch the E. It ought to be there, but 
I only hear Z. |Pause.] Now Iam going. Oh yes. [Pause.] Oh 
so nervous. |[Gritted her teeth and frowned as if struggling and 
showed signs of nervousness in her hands. Long pause and pencil 
reinserted.| [1] 


{ Automatic Writing. | 


R [Pause.] R [Pause.] H is here 

(Good, Hodgson. I was not able last week to tell you I would 
have to come in the afternoon. I wanted to, but the circumstances 
would not permit. ) 

with me and I am glad to come. 

(All right.) 

R [pause and pencil fell and reinserted.| 1 hope to write well 
but it does not look like it now does it. 


1. The name Zekiel has no determinate meaning for the sitter nor does it 
suggest any one. 

B is the initial of the surname of the lady who was indicated by the name 
Nettie later. The name Charles does not fit any one that the sitter could name 
as pertinent, unless it be a mistake for Carleton, whose identity is indicated 
more clearly later. Carleton had promised to return and others thought they 
had recognized him in one instance. 

The statement that this work is not a new thought would apply to the sit- 
ter’s father, as well as the Carleton, and who often discussed spirit return 
with the sister of the father. This sister did automatic writing and it is not 
known whether the father was present when she wrote. It is possible. The 
sitter knows of no previous attempt on the part of his father to communicate. 
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(It is all in the practice.) 

I can understand and yet it is hard to control one’s effort and do 
what is planned. 

(1 understand. ) 

I have never been in this position before. It is not a new thought 
but a new trial and I am.not sure what I can do. B is here. [Pause.] 

(Yes we...) [Writing began. | 

B [Pause.] yes with me and with him my friend and his friend. 

(Very well, when it is perfectly clear we shall acknowledge it.) 

|Pause.] Charles. Charles. 

(All right. Go ahead.) 

a spirit and relative [read ‘alive ’] relative to him yes. 

(All right. Stick to it.) 

| Pencil fell and reinserted.] [2] 


{Change of Control. ] 


| Writing began in very large letters.] My boy my son not you. 

(I understand. ) 

all right so do I and I mean to come as strong as I can. It is not 
hard to die [read ‘do’]| die not hard to die. 

(1 understand. ) 

but to live the life of a recluse over here after dying is hard. I 
have tried to come before and have succeeded in a degree, but not 
like this no not like this [pencil grasped in fist while last few words 
were written and I tried to adjust it, but hand refused. | 

(All right. Can you tell me how you tried before ?) 

At another place in another way manner I mean but this is more 
direct and | hope to * * [probably attempt to make ‘m’] con- 
quest conquest make of the vibrator ... [pencil ran off pad] vi- 
bratory influences. 

[Indian gibberish and groans with much indication of distress 
accompanied this last. ] 

(Yes I understand. ) 

I am too eager I think but I cannot seem to control that [read 
‘what ’| that. I am his and he is mine and so I am most ambitious 
to prove my relationship. 

(Good. Go ahead, you will.) 

You bet I will if such a thing can be done. I am no more dead 
[read ‘ mail cad’] no more dead than you are. 


2. The sitter had had experiments elsewhere and it was evident that the 
method was different from the present ones. It was not automatic writing. 
Nothing evidential came of it. It was Carleton that was recognized by an- 
other, so that the conjecture that Charles may be a mistake is confirmed to the 
extent that the present statement fits him. He was not a relative, but was 
much interested in this subject. 
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(1 believe it.) 

and it is only a matter of getting proper lines cotahiied and we 
will be able to make pretty good [struggle to maintain control] 
* * success. 

( Yes I know it.) 

There seems to be a collision of interests-here but it is not so. It 
is only I trying to conquer the natural natural band [so read, but 
probably intended for ‘trend’| of ... natural [struggle to control | 
natural trend of the thought and get my baggage on board. 

(1 understand.) ° 

[Pause.] Now I am less strained. Father father. (Good.) 
father am | am I am I not I am not [read each time]. 

(So far as we can tell. You can make it clearer when you get 
full control.) 

am I not welcome. 

( You certainly are welcome. ) 

That is what | was trying to say. Of course I have not proved 
my relationship yet. I have not had time. 

(1 understand. Take your time.) 

you said that before. (Yes.) I suppose you may feel easy about 
your time. 

(Yes exactly.) 

all right. I am as much interested in this as you are and it is not 
precisely a new matter of interest to me neither [not read, suspecting 
it is an attempt at ‘ mother ’] is ... neither [read ‘ mother ’] neither 
is it as strange to me as my effort might seem. [Distress.] I am not 
|not read at time] alone as | am not alone no not alone but I wish 
only to speak for myself now. It was not as sudden I refer to my 
death. 

(1 understand. ) 

It was not as sudden as some might think for the disease had been 
present in the system for some time before the [pause] condition of 
seriousness was manifest but at the end I went quietly [read 
* quickly ’ and hand pointed till read correctly] and without a pain 
and was not much disturbed by the event. Now I come as I have 
tried to come before. 

(All right.) [3] 


3. The sitter says that the expression “ you bet” is not characteristic of 


his father, but it was a very common one for this Carleton. It is not char- 
acteristic of Mrs. Chenoweth. The father had been ill for some years and his 
death was not unexpected. The reference to “collision of interests” is prob- 
ably the explanation of the confusion of the two communicators, Carleton and 
the sitter’s father. This subject was not a “new matter of interest” to this 
Carleton, as a note above indicates. He had talked with the sitter about it 
before his death. 
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[Indian.] W_ [pause] I wish to speak of W [pause] 
Willie [pause] yes W [pause] is all right. [Indian and scrawl.] 
W [long pause] D [pause] 0 [Do] you not recall a time when I 
made effort to return to you sometime ago at another place and in 
another way. 

(No, it is not recalled.) [Sitter shook head. ] 

Yes yes at home and in a personal way. yes yes I will make it 
plainer if I can. I will wait for ... wait p.. another time. 

(All right.) 

She is with me. | Pencil fell twice and reinserted, but fell a third 
time.] [4] 
{Change of Control. ] 


[Five or six pencils rejected.] Good evening Hurricane. ‘This 
is a great time of day to open an important congress congress of 
spirits but a little bit of light has come to one who would communi- 
cate but I must try and help a little if I can. I see a dear old lady 
here with the man who calls himself father to your friend and she is 
very old [new pencil given and rejected and another given] I don’t 
like those small bits. use them up on the novices. Good enough to 
try on but not good enough for me. The old lady is too old to be a 
mother to this friend, but is more like a mother to the man here and 
she is one of those good Christian women who believed in the Bible 
and God and all that old fashioned religion to [so read and pencil 
tapped, but I still read ‘to’] would give comfort comfort and solace 
in the time of death and she looks on with a quizzical sort of air as 
if she thought we were taking the management of these things out of 
g ... God’s hands. I came near writing God with a little G. 

(I noticed. ) 

that would be worse than all the rest and even a French woman 
would not be forgiven [read ‘ frightened’ doubtfully] for that ... 
forgiven ... but to return to the man and woman. 

The woman’s name begins with M for it is on her lips as if to 
speak it. Did he not have a grandmother whose name begins with M. 

(Mr. S.: I don’t know. Yes I did, but my mother’s began with 
it.) 

All right and the way she smiles when she looks toward toward 
this friend is something sweet to see. She turns tothe ... turns... 


4. The name Willie is not recognizable. But the W is the initial of the 
sitter’s name, which was Walter. The fact that the father purports to com- 
municate suggests that for which Willie may be a mistake. If this interpreta- 
tion of the name be accepted, it illustrates clearly how great a mistake may be 
in such cases. 

5. Assuming that the communicator is the sitter’s father, the indication 
that he had “ made an effort to return” would coincide with the fact that he 
did purpor to come through his sister, who did automatic writing. The al- 
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spirit and refers to the same matter of having tried to communicate 
at home and it seems and it seems to have been on some occasion 
when there was sorrow [read ‘ snow’ and pencil tapped till read cor- 
rectly] and a feeling of intense [read ‘ interest’ hastily and without 
excuse, and pencil tapped till read correctly] loneliness on his part 
and as if there came some sound unaccountable and yet real [read 
‘not’| It... real. It was some little time ago. It was probably 
much more important to them than to him but I must hasten to tell 
about a lady much younger than this Grandmother who seems very 
eager to come to him. One who passed away quite suddenly and 


was much beloved. There will be a great effort to place some of 
these tomorrow. 


(All right.) 


but [read ‘ what ’] I am giving [read ‘ going’ and hand tapped till 
read correctly] jus ... but ... just a glimpse of a few of the friends 
who are gathered here now interested in him. Do you know C 

(Yes.) [Sitter nodded head.] 

Is it not Charles. 

(No.) [Sitter shook head. ] 

he means a lady I suppose and I meant a man. 

(Dr. S.: C. is a man I am thinking of.) [6] 

All right. I won’t try to get the rest of the name now. What has 
R [‘R°’ suspected but not read] to ... R ... to do with him. It 
looks more like a place than a person. Do you know about that. 

(Dr. S.: Bryn Mawr.) | Whispered. | 

Ramn. I cannot get it but it is a place of some interest to him 
and the spirit. 

(1 know an R now.) 

I think he he must know the [pause] I think he must know the 
younger lady too who comes so eagerly to him and who should not 
have passed away that is it seems so from the human point of view. 

(Dr. S.: Yes exactly.) 
but from this side all those feelings are lost sight of and the 





lusion to “home” is, therefore, pertinent and corroborative of the conjecture 
as to the communicator. 

The old lady mentioned is not the sitter’s mother, but his grandmother, 
who was an orthodox Christian, Dutch Reformed, and is properly character- 
ized here. The sitter says that he does not remember about her, except as a 
placid old lady. 

The sitter’s mother was named Mary, not the grandmother, but as the old 
lady was confused with the mother we can understand the mistake. The 
young lady said to be with the grandmother is probably the one who came 
later and whose initial B was given earlier. She did die very suddenly. 


6. The initial C is possibly for the Carleton already mentioned and who 
promised to return. The mistake Charles still continues. 
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longer and comprehensive [read ‘ comprehensible ’] comprehensive 
view makes the loss more understandible and the girl young woman 
is like a light to his path path a lamp to his feet a star to guide though 
[through] the dark night of sorrow and a glimpse of the sunrise of 
soul life. Am [read ‘when’] I not ... Am I not getting poetically 
[read “ practically ’] sentimental ... poetically poet ... [read] but 
is it good and true and the friend has sentiment all through him big 
as a house. That won’t hurt him a bit in this work. 

(I understand. ) 

I will try and help them tomorrow. 

( Yes, we come in the morning next time.) 

Tomorrow. (Yes.) <All right. That is better. Good night. 
Whirlwind. [Pencil started to fall, but was seized and the hand 
wrote : | 

God bless my boy says Mary. |Written slowly and pencil 


fell.| [7] 
[| Subliminal. | 


Do you know A. Annie Anna. 

(Dr. $.: No.) (I do.) 

Do you? I mean in heaven. (Yes.) [Pause.] There is a lot 
of things to tell your friend. (Yes.) Goodbye. Please don’t leave 
me too quick. 

(No, we won't.) 

You know your friend who was here before. 

( Yes.) 

Did he go away happier ? 

( Yes.) 

Well his people didn’t. [Pause and sigh.| Joe. | Whispered.] 
(What?) Joe. [Long pause.]| Don’t you know anything about 
Pennsylvania ? 

(Dr. S.: Yes.) [8| 
7. The sitter has a living brother Romeyn, called Rome. It should be 
noticed that the subconscious does not take the suggestion or did not catch it. 
There is certainly little hyperzsthesia in the case. It is possible that “ Ramn” 
was an attempt at Romeyn. It was natural that the father should refer to him 

The allusion to the “ young lady who should not have passed away” is 
probably to the later communicator Nettie. The circumstances of her death 
make the statement probably correct. There was little excuse for her death, 
which is usually preventable in such instances. She expected to recover. 

The expression “God bless my boy says Mary” indicates a reference to 
the sitter’s mother, whose name was Mary. 


8. The name Annie has no meaning to the sitter, as the record shows, but 
| have a deceased sister by that name. There is no other evidence that she is 
meant than the acquiescence of the communicator when | admitted it to shut 
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Do you. Good, have you got some friends there? 

(Dr. S.: Yes.) 

Eh, Eh. |Pause.] I’m going now. | Pause and sitter left, an- 
other pause and psychic awakened. | 


Mrs. C. J. H. H. and Dr. Smith. Nov. 19th, 1912. 10 A. M. 
| Subliminal. | 


Of course I'll do the best I can. 

[We had talked about having sittings in the afternoon as the 
previous one was in the afternoon, and Mrs. C. felt that she could 
neither do as well in the afternoon nor adjust her own work to them 
at the time. ] 

[Sitter admitted. Long pause.] Did you think I was going 
way off? 

(No.) 

| Pause.|_ Why did you bring him in so soon then? 

(Because I thought you were far enough gone. ) 

Oh I know why. ‘To save disturbance later. 

( Yes.) 

You are all right. (Yes.) Are you? (1 think so.) You need 
to be anyway, don’t you? 

(Yes.) [Pause and reached for pencil. It fell and was rein- 
serted and then another pause. | 


| Automatic Writing. | 


* * |scrawl] N [not read at time because I did not wish to 


indicate that I knew what it was] I [?] [Pause] Margaret Mareget 
[read ‘ Margaret’] is here and most glad to make some [pause] 
sign of her presence this day. Not alone am I but with a group of 
those who would come to him and give light and comfort to him 
|pencil fell and reinserted.] yes | felt your hand put the pen back 
again in the hand of the light. I can hear you read the writing and 
can aimost see you but I see better when not trying to communicate. 


|Indian.] 1 am going now. |Pause.] I cannot seem to leave just 
yet. 


off further communications. It comes here as it came through Mrs. Piper as 
“Anna or Annie”, her name, as my mother insisted on calling it, being Anna, 
not Annie, tho all the rest of us called her Annie. 

The name Joe has no meaning to the sitter. If it be a mistake for Jean it 
would have a meaning. The reference to Pennsylvania is pertinent, as all the 
incidents of the three sittings occurred in Pennsylvania about fifteen years 
ago. The sitter does not live in that state and the sitting was not held there, 
but in Massachusetts. The sitter says he has many friends in Pennsylvania. 
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(All right. Stick to it.) 

It is of such importance that I stay and add more to the record. 
R. H. is here also and you can well and readily imagine the people 
with him who are watching with vigilance unsurpassed the work 
done here. 

(Yes, is there a special thing you and he wish to get through ?) 

Yes if we can. 

(All right. Stick to it.) 

About a hat he used to wear which was as good as new and ina 
box and sent away with other things to N [pause] Nelly [possibly 
intended for ‘ Nettie’ and read so.] I no [?] no not Netty Nelly | 
think. You know Nellie. 

(1 think that name is not exactly right.) [9] 

No I know it too but I am so conscious of keeping back the 
others that I am anoyed [annoyed] in my effort. 

(Don’t worry.) 

Something like that it is. [Indian and pause and Indian again. 
Pencil fell twice and control lost with a pause. | 

| Change of Control. ] 

Glad to come. 

( Yes, we are glad to welcome you.) 

Thanks.” [scrawlly, and coughing and strangling] and so anious 
[anxious] to tell my name and relationship to him. [Groan.] He 
waits [distress] for me to give him the message and the word of 
assurance of knowledge of the past. God help me to make plain my 
statement my own b ... [pause] boy my boy who will advocate my 
theories now. [‘Oh’, Indian and French.]| Now I am better 


9, “N” is the initial of the Nettie who is more clearly identified later. 
The name Nelly, which came a little later, evidently points to the same person 
and justifies the interpretation put on the N. 

The sitter remarks that Margaret is an old family name, but he does not 
recognize the special person meant. 

The sitter has a living sister by the name of Nelly and as the father 
and mother purport to communicate, it would be natural to mention her. 
But from the sequel there was either some confusion of her and the Nettie 
who was so important a communicator later, or Nelly is a mistake for ‘Nettie. 
The circumstance that favors the latter alternative is the allusion to a “new 
hat sent away in a box”. At the time of the sitting and for two years after- 
ward, the sitter did not suspect or discover any meaning in the allusion. But 
finally it flashed into his mind that this Nettie and he were once sitting on the 
edge of a rock-cut, through which the railway ran, and she suddenly seized his 
hat and threw it into a box car and he never recovered it. Accepting this 
incident as the correct interpretation of the message, it is a beautiful illustra- 
tion of the way messages may become distorted by the pictographic process 
when the control has to interpret the picture. 
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[easier handwriting beginning with ‘Now’.] Two of us cannot 
work in the same body at once and the lady had hanot [not read] 
withdrawn ... not not [then read ‘had not’] sufficiently to let me 
in and that was where [read ‘ when’] the ... where the struggle 
was. 

(I understand. ) 

Some one released her and that left me free. It is good to re- 
turn again today and I am fit for the fray. It is so good to even try 
to tell what we know. I am with the family and with the one you 
sek [seek] even more than me. I know not how much I can do. 

Do you recall a situation like this a time when we were left with 
sadness on our hands over the death of one we all loved and it was 
some time ago and a lady who was taken and we felt as if the whole 
life was changed for me especially. Do you recall what I am trying 
to recall. 

(Yes, go ahead. Make it definite.) [Sitter nodded head. ] 

Mother’s death yes you recall it. 

(Yes, that is right.) [Sitter nodded assent. | 

and the situation was one of great grief and loss but after that in 
your own life another loss similar similar to that which I suffered 
came to you [pause] more recently that is long since my loss. One 
gone from you whose loss you cannot fail to regret yet this knowl- 
edge sustains you. That is only one incident to which you refer. 
you recall it I think. 

(No, not unless you make it more specific.) [Sitter shook head. | 

Mother died he knows that then the loss was mine then another 
died later and the loss was his. 

(Explain that more fully, the last.) 

yes did I not go later myself. 

(Dr. S.: I don’t know who is writing it.) [Spoken a little above 
a whisper. | 

and did not that make a loss more personal because of the final 
break for him of some past. 

(If we were sure who was telling this, perhaps we could 
answer. ) 

Father. 

(I thought so.) 

| was here last night and asked to show up today. (Yes.) Do 
you know me now. 

(Yes.) [Sitter nodded head. ] 

and do you know that since I came another has come from the 
family group. 

(Yes.) [Sitter nodded assent. | 

one whom you miss and wish to hear from. Of course that needs 
no answer. 

(I understand. ) 
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She [so read] the mother his mother I mean is helping the one 
who followed us here. Am I making that plain. 

(Not quite yet.) [Sitter shook head. ] 

What is it that is not plain. 

(Dr. S.: My father passed out first, then my mother. I do not 
recognize whom my mother is helping to communicate. ) 

Yes | see where the first such mistake. I was trying to tell you 
that I lost my mother and the loss was great and left me lonely and 
with some question of what was to be done. Later into your life 
came the same sort of loss a breaking of ties and past [pause] asso- 
ciations. Did I not say that at first? 

(Yes you did.) [Not so clearly as this time.] 

then so far all right. Now for one passed later who is being 
helped by your mother. I did not mean myself by that. I am able 
to take care of myself and them too but it is a lady young who is 
with us not young like a child but younger than your mother. I 
hope I can get at some of these things with definite [Indian and dis- 
tress with pause] ness so that you will know that we are not as far 
from your plane of thought as sometimes seems. 

(Yes, what relation is that younger lady to the friend present, 
your son?) 
3 I will get to that presently. It is not my lack of knowledge but 
j my clumsy way of stating it. 

(I understand.) [10] 

Slippery. I try to think one way and slide [read ‘ still’ doubt- 
fully] slide off the course. It is a pleasure to be trying just the 
same. 

Now for another thing child boy long gone with us little fellow 
when he came here. another case not the lady of whom I wrote be- 
fore. am I making a dreadful time of it? 


(It is not quite clear what you mean by saying ‘ another case not 


Ee 10. The sitter remarks that the passage, from the beginning of the auto- 
matic writing, is characteristic of his father, and especially in the allusion to 
the one whose death brought sadness to him. This was his mother’s death as 
indicated. It is further confirmed by the time relation between the deaths 
& indicated. His own mother died before him. He died in 1890, the young lady 
3 in 1901, and the sitter’s mother in 1910, the person evidently meant by the loss 
to the sitter. It is apparent with these time relations that the question about 
the later time of his own death is or implies an error. He died later than his 
own mother, but before the others mentioned. 
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The passage in which things are somewhat cleared up is interesting. The 
communicator, the sitter’s father, was trying to allude to the young lady 
whose name is Nettie and correctly indicated that she had come after him, } 
the mother dying still later. The mother is said to be helping some one and | 
indicates that it is a young lady whose identity becomes elearer a little later. ; 
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the lady of whom you spoke’. You should make clear whose the 
child was.) 

Yes my [pause] 1 [?] gr ... [pause] G [?] Mary’s one and yes 
partly * * [‘con’] g ... gran ... I cannot wrte [‘ write’] 


what ... I cannot write it but it is a little fellow. [Pause.] N 
[pause] you know N 
( Yes.) 


[Pause.] N [pause] Ne... Ne... N [Indian] New... * 
[scrawl]. 

(Stick to it. You are getting it.) 

o Neb... Newton [so read at time, but lines and subse- 
quent clear writing make it evident that it was for ‘ Newborn ’]. 

(I think you nearly have it.) 

Newbon [fread first as ‘Newborn’ and then corrected to 
‘Newbon’]. Newbold Newbold New [pause] ton. No 
you know better than that. It was the slip all right before. I will 
get it yet. 

(Yes I know it. Stick to it.) 

Nel... [or ‘t’] New.. New... no No... for‘ Na’] 
| Pause.] This is strange but I will win win yet. 

(Yes stick to it.) 

N Net... [‘t’ not read purposely] * * [scrawl or ‘a’?] 
w... NE... J no not yet it will come soon only I trust not to leave 
it now. It is so important but far more important is the evidence of 
memories persisting or knowledge of present affairs and I know 
enough to know all that. [ Pause. ] 

Ner...noNem... [‘o’ written instead of ‘e’ and then ‘e’ 
written over it]. [Indian.] Newg ... N * * [scrawl] er 
|?| No er [Indian and pause] [11] 


* 


11. The long passage beginning with the reference to a “child boy long 
gone with us little fellow when he came here” is most interesting. It con- 
tains efforts to get a name which involves some confusion of an important 
kind. The sitter’s brother, the oldest and first child of the communicator, 
was either stillborn or died a newborn child. Mary is the mother’s name. 
Ilence it is possible that the communicator is trying to refer to the mother 
and the newborn child and the control takes the situation for a name. Con- 
sequently “ Newton”, “ Newbold” and “ Newb”, which is almost the word 
to make the situation clear. 


Immediately following this is the effort to get the name Nettie and the 
letters in the previous effort cause some further difficulty, until the control's 
mind can get away from them, There is « temptation to go back to the 
previous name. But later events show clearly that the attempt was to get the 
name Nettie. She was an intimate friend of the sitter in his earlier days. 
Her name was Jeanette, but she was called Nettie. The J in connection with 
the “ Net” indicates who was meant. 
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A little cottage in the woods and some scenes and times of other 
days keep persisting in my memory even as I try to finsh [finish] 
this word so all important to all of us. a cottage where I have been 
and one familiar to him. 

(Dr. S.: Not clear.) 

* * [scrawl] He said not to him did he. 

(He said not clear to him about the cottage.) 

yes far from here and I [Indian] would recall it as evidence. I 
am not doing very well am I. 

(If you can tell whose cottage it was, it might help.) 

Names names always names and so hard to express. 

(Well, I did not mean that you should merely give a name, but 
say more about it that it might be seen whose it is.) 

[Pause.] yes you know Ned no I did not mean to finish it that 
way. It is a surname I am after. 

(All right. Go ahead.) 

N [pause] NE... [pause] EF * *  [scrawl, shape of ‘ V’ or 
part of ‘W’| K [possibly ‘R’] New Man. No it is useless I 
think for I do not get anywhere and I lose so much time and the 
rest of the friends are making a fuss and tell me I am using energy 
for a matter of little consequence unless something more could be 
given with it as the mind readers and the ... and then guessers 
would have it all their way. Fishing R. H. says it looks like but he 
has changed his mind about fishing since he has seen the work. It is 
fishing but on one’s own domain not in the minds or consciousness 
of those present. 

(1 understand. ) 

I have so much to say about matters of great interest to me. I 
wish this group would stop poking fun at my effort but G. P. is with 
them and seems to think it great fun to watch us do the independent 
work. He says with all your money saving schemes you ought to 
hire [read ‘here’] an ... hire an amanuensis for us and then you 
could get more for your funds but I am sure it is not as well to make 
vicarious offerings to our ... to ... friends. I am hanging [read 
‘hurrying ’| on ... hanging on and trying to get the swing of the 
work. I left many things which are of interest to me and much 
work unfinished as I presume every one does, but there are always 
some specific things which draw the spirit earthward and awaken 
recollections and associations and I have such things just now. 

I wish to speak of a body of water not ocean but lake or pond 
near this cottage of which I wrote a moment ago, a body of water 
over which the moonlight rose in beauty which was so quiet and 
restful, not a summer resort as that word means generally speaking 
but a place where summer pleasures and rest could be had and I 
recall walks to the post post and to the country round about and so 
much of talk and plan and that sort of thing and there were friends 
and friends there. Does he not know now to what place I refer. 
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(Dr. S.: Yes, | know the pond, but I do not recall the cottage 
there. ) 

Call it what you like cottage or house or shelter but the place is 
familiar and dear to memory and I also wonder if you recall some- 
thing like a small bridge. I call it a foot bridge but think a carriage 
might be driven over it but it is small and over a sort of outlet or 
narrow brook not far from the pond a rather unpretentious thing but 
still there and I wish to recall in this connection a J yes a J. 

(Dr. S.: 1 recall the J and the ‘ Roaring Brook’ very well. Tell 
me more about J.) 

yes and you recall the small bridge. 

(Dr. S.: Yes, you have described it very well.) 

All right. I wanted to get on to a line of thought which would 
revive for me some associations which would help in this work and 
now I return to J a man I refer to in the associations there and | 
also wish to go on over the bridge to a piece of woods rather heavier 
on one side than the other. still there are trees on each side of the 
road up [read ‘up’ and then ‘Oh’] up we climb slightly after this 
and get a view after a few minutes of the surrounding country coun- 
try not grand nor marvelous for beauty but quiet and pretty and of 
the pleasant [read ‘ plainly’ doubtfully] pleasant type of landscape. 
Yes and there is a tree of some size with nuts yes it is not only one 
tree but a kind of tree which is indigeonus to the soil there, nuts 
on it. 

(Dr. S.: Yes, what kind ?) 

Does he not know the kind | mean. (Yes, but...) It is a sort 
of brown nut and looks very pretty in groups but is bitter at times. 
Have I made it plain. 

(Dr. S.: Yes, I know the tree and you have described it very 
well. Do you recall its name ?) 

Good yes I think I can get it out of my knowledge. - If not today 
then tomorrow. I guess I have got on the right line at last. 

( Yes.) 


It is good to be at work but I am warned not to stay to [too] 
long but | must refer to some rocks and a cave [read ‘ curve’] cave 
cave like affair. I always like to investigate whatever was in the 
world yes a bit of curiosity about natural formations and growths 
and that sort of thing. The rocks made a sort of cave not anything 
to brag about as a cave but a sort of cave and beyond that a little pool 
no one of those little springs of water clear and sparkling fit to 
drink. yes I must go now. 

(Yes I understand. ) 


I will return tomorrow. You know John past in the past. [Pen- 
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cil started to fall and I prevented it. Pause] h * * [scrawl and 
undecipherable letter attaching to‘h’| [12] 


| Subliminal. | 


[Reached for my hand. Indian.] Take my other hand. [I took 
the left hand and it came over to the right and I had to hold both. | 
Was it so hard? Do you know Aunt Hannah? 


12. The sitter remarks that the allusion to a cottage in the woods may be 
to his own home, which was surrounded with elms and an orchard, or to the 
home of Nettie, which would fit the facts. The name Ned is not known, but 
as the effort was to give a surname, according to the communicator’s state- 
ment, ‘Ned might have been a mistake or misreading for Nettie and in that 
case the cottage would probably be her home. But later events point more 
distinctly to his own home, as the cottage is associated with other facts that 
relate only to the sitter’s home. 

The control’s allusion to guessing and fishing is remarkably interesting. 
It confirms what I have long held to be possible; namely, that the so-called 
guessing and fishing which sceptics attribute to the medium or to the medium’s 
subconscious, may be guessing and fishing by the control in an attempt to in- 
terpret the mental pictures or fragmentary messages of the communicator, 
tho it is quite as possible for the subconscious of the medium to legitimately 
guess and fish in the interpretation of the same pictures. The admission is 
entirely opposed to the hypothesis of unconscious fraud, if such a thing be 
possible at all. 

The allusion to the cottage, the body of water and the opportunity for 
summer pleasures and moonlight, not a summer resort, represents a clear 
picture of the communicator’s and the sitter’s home. The father had built an 
artificial dam near his home to supply water to a factory and his home was 
surrounded by trees. He was a mechanical engineer and hence the allusion 
to the dam may mean a matter of interest. There was a wagon bridge over 
the stream, the foot bridge being further down. The stream was called 
“Roaring Brook”. J is the initial of the communicator’s living brother. 

The further description of the scenery about the place is a good account of 
the adjacent country. You can get a view of the valley in which the stream 
runs by climbing a small hill nearby. 

There was in the old home lawn a butternut walnut tree, very large and 
also a few near the brook. The nuts are first green and bitter. Ripening they 
turn brown and grow in groups. They were the only ones in the locality. 

There were no caves there, but near the mill dam mentioned were rocks 
that were formed like cases. In a mental picture they would easily be taken 
for caves. 

The sitter’s father was interested in all the phenomena of nature. It is 
probable that the geological formation near his home did not escape this 
general interest, tho the sitter does not recall any special remark abont it. 

The communicator, the sitter’s father, had a brother John who had charge 
of a factory some miles distant from home. 
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( No.) 

Don’t you know Aunt Hannah? 

(No.) [Dr. S.: No.] 

No relation at all to anybody. (No.) Yes you do. Somebody 
does. [Pause.[ Tramp old lady. 

(Never heard of her.) [I coughed from irritation in the 
throat.] [Pause.] Take some slippery elm. 

(All right.) 

Goodbye. Goodbye to your friend. 

(Dr. S.: Goodbye.) 

| Pause and awakened.| [13] 


»Mrs.C. J. H. H. and Dr. Smith. Nov. 20th, 1912. 10 A. M. 
[ Subliminal. | 


[Sitter admitted. Pause.] Isn't it lovely. 

(1 suppose so where you are.) 

I suppose it is no more lovely than some place in the world only 
it’s the freedom from the demands, the sense of joy. It is all in 
one’s self after all. You stand out on a cliff and look across the sea, 
the majesty of it is something oppressive. [Pause.] But there is a 
freedom about it that is like the spirit. [ Pause. ] 

You know there is so many people around I can’t get away from 
them. This woman, this lady [distress]. She is so pretty. She has 
a big boquet of flowers. I do not see what they are. [Pause and 
cough.| Oh. [Pause.] There is something that grows wild and 
shakes on stems like little bells. I don’t know them. They are quite 
long and quite heavy on the stems and they are light colored white 
or creamy, not lilies of the valley, more feathery, like a branch of 
something. You take them off a big shrub or tree. They snap 
when you break them off. Do you know what they are? 

(Dr. S.: No I do not recognize the flowers you speak of. It 
sounds as if they might be locusts.) 

1 don’t know locusts. | am breaking the blossom and there is a 
little: snap like a twig. Suddenly they seem up high. I see her 
reach up. 

13. The name Aunt Hannah has no meaning to the sitter. If it refers toa 
tramp, as implied in the expression “tramp old lady” it may be to some odd 
personality whom the sitter does not recall. 

The sitter’s father often advised the sitter to take slippery elm for sore 
throat. He knew of a few trees in the woods and at times brought fresh 
bark for the children. He never told the sitter where the trees were. No one 


else knew. It is interesting to see this allusion in such prompt reference to 
my coughing. 
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(Dr. S.: Yes, this lady had many locusts around her house.) 

She has an armful. They are fragrant. She takes them up to 
her face as if to smell them, the whole bunch. She takes them in the 
house. She is very deft with her fingers and places them around in 
such a deft fashion. Everything she does is in such a sure way. 
She loves flowers. She loves those too. She loves everything. She 
is so ardent. She is an ardent nature. Oh my! I love her. She 
... [Pause.], Hm. [14] 

Let me see something else. She has a pet. It’s ... [pause] 
looks like a cat. It is something smaller than a dog and it’s a cat. 
It is just what it is. It rubs against her dress. It’s over there with 
her. Do you know what I mean by a Maltese cat? 

(Yes.) [Mere assent to meaning, not the incident. | 

It looks like that, a sort of grey Maltese and has a very long tail. 

(Dr. S.: 1 don’t remember whether she had a cat or not.) 

You would find out it’s dead. It is funny about that. She don’t 
care especially about it, but it is always hanging around her. She 
laughs about it. It is a tabby cat. She loves you. [Pause.] I got 
to go. I guess you are glad. Did you ever know of a pepper tree? 

(Dr. S.: Yes.) 

Did she know anything about a pepper tree? 

(Dr. S.: Not that I can recall.) 

Are they red? 

(Dr. S.: I don’t know. ) 

Red blossoms. [Pause, reached for pencil and pause.] [15] 


| Automatic Writing. ] 


Good morning darling one so loved by us so much endeared by 


14. The sitter writes of this passage as follows: “ The communicator is 
identified by later descriptions. If it be she that purports to communicate she 
was a strikingly pretty girl and very fond of flowers. She often decorated the 
home with the flowers of the locust, which formed a row of trees near her 
home. They resemble lilies of the valley. They are very sweet, whitish yellow 
and too sweet for most tastes. She was laughed at for her interest in them. 
She picked many lilacs. She was a carefree happy ardent nature, a great 
joker, and animals were singularly fond of her. Altho she did not own any 
pets during my knowledge of her, her sister did and the animals loved her 
more than their owners. 

15. The sitter could attach no meaning to the reference to a Maltese cat 
and hence applied to a relative of the lady purporting to communicate, the 
Nettie mentioned above, and ascertained the following facts. 

“ She had a very large Maltese cat that she made a great deal of while she 
was in her last illness. The cat staid in the corner of the closet, where it was 
found curled up nearly every day when looked for. After the funeral, the cat 
went away and was gone a number of days and came back almost starved. It 
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the way you seek to know the truth about us. It was hard for me 
to go, | mean to come here to this life for I was so happy and had 
so much to do. I thought I had to do it but now I see how one may 
exaggerate the necessity of life. I am not unhappy but I am busy 
and as full of plans as you are. I was here yesterday and the day 
before that but I am in better contact this day I think. Father is 
here and we are all here together in harmony trying to express some- 
thing [Indian] of our feelings toward you. [Struggle to retain 
control.| I want to write something you will wish to know. 

(Yes, good. Go ahead.) 

who my companions in this life are and if I remember the old 
sweet days and if they have effect on [read ‘affection’ and hand 
paused till read correctly] my present life. Oh yes the past is the 
mother of the present true [not read] in this life ... true in this life 
as in yours laps over into this and glad I am it is so. Have you a 
[ pause] cup and saucer [written very slowly] one I had and [ Indian 
possibly due to changing sheets on pad] thought much of. 

(Dr. S.: Who is talking to me now?) [16] 

My boy [written with difficulty and very slowly with a pause 
after ‘M’] you are and I am sist ... [erased] your mother. With 
her with [pause] How can I write what I wish. 

(Do not hurry. We shall be patient and give you all the chance 
you desire.) 

I belong to him not his mother no no no she may do other things. 
I do this. [Indian.} S S S S_ lLlam‘S [pause] Had I best go. 

(No, stick to it.) [17] 


seemed to grieve for her until the child was six months old. It came one day 
and threw itself down in front of the baby and from then on seemed to be 
itself again. 

The lady died in the hospital from the effects of her confinement. Nothing 
is known in connection with her about a “pepper tree”, but there was a 
mountain ash in the yard of the sitter’s home which had red berries on it. 

16. This Nettie’s father died when she was a young girl. As she is ap- 
parently the communicator here the statement that “father is here” must 
apply to him. That it was she is apparent in the incident immediately alluded 
to about the cup and saucer. The sitter knew nothing about it and had to 
learn the facts from the communicator’s sister, which were as follows: 

“The cup and saucer to which you refer were given her by a small child 
when she was a nurse herself in the hospital. It was a little sick child who 
grew very fond of her. After leaving it, he worked and earned the money to 
buy it and brought it to her one visiting day. She always kept it and spoke of 
it very often.” It happened in the same hospital in which she died. 

17. She had been a youthful acquaintance and sweetheart of the sitter, but 
married another person. Evidently the sitter’s mother was present alluding 
to her “ boy” and confused the message with that of Nettie, or this Nettie was 
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[Pause.] I am sticking to it. (Yes.) but do not get what I 
know down through hard enough. [Pause.] 

(If you can tell the relation to the friend here it will identify 
you. ) 

{Pause.] Yes I know that. It is [pause] in my head but stays 
there. I am [pause] I [pause and struggle to retain control]. 

[ Apparent Change of Control. | 

| Large writing begins. My [pause] hm [last possible attempt 
at ‘W’ but doubtful] ho who is it ome. [Hand rose in the air and 
moved slowly to the forehead and moved the pencil slowly across it, 
then around the face and back to the end.| I do not know but I 
know him. I| know my own my own he he knows but I cannot 
write it. 

( Yes.) 

There is only one of mine no other can be in the same relation 
and yet it is hard to write but I am sure I can do something at least 
to let him know that I always felt such interest not only in his life 
and work but in the house our home his and mine and all the things 
we together enjoyed and bought and planned about. Jennie P. is 
helping me. She says go on and tell about the things and I return to 
that cup and saucer. 

(All right.) 

an old one given me but only of sentimental value past associ- 
ations and referred to now because of evidential value and of so 
little consequence compared to him and the rest of the family friends 
friends I know so ... [pause] the hill hill [read both times] the hill 
|read ‘hill’ and hand paused] hill buried body hill side. [Indian 
and distress.]| Yes J [pause] He knows J. 

(Yes, complete that by all means.) 

I do not refer to Jennie P. but another J [pause] e [pause] h 
Jennie and to Jo [pause] O no not that Joe [pause] John does 
he know Joe [so read] hn [to correct to ‘ John’]. 

(Dr. S.: There are two Johns. Which one do you mean ?) 

John [written while question was asked] J [pause] yes P 


trying to define her relation to him as a “ sister” in the usual humorous par- 
lance of lovers. She corrected the confusion by disclaiming the relationship 
of mother and probably intimating that she was about him in the function of a 
guide. S is the initial of the sitter’s surname. The several statements trying 
to define her relation to him are indications of who she was, if taken as indi- 
cating how she had felt toward him, but she, of course, was never what the 
communication implied, tho the statements probably reveal thoughts which she 
had had in her early days when with him. Jennie P. got her to change the 
subject and to return to the ‘cup and saucer. It was kept and cherished for 
sentimental reasons connected with the child that gave it to her and had no 
other value. 
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[pause] yes I know I will get it. J * * [possibly ‘ai’]. Be 
patient with me. 

(Yes I shall.) [18] 

dear | am writing it to him. Be patient with me dear for I am 
excited in my desire to make you sure that I am not separated from 
you and that love is stronger than death and that the loneliness of 
your heart heart is not necessary for | am as conscious of you as | 
ever was. It is the human lack of companionship which we must 
stive [strive] to find some panacea for and if I can once get myself 
into the condition of a good communicator we will overcome much 
of that that feeling of solitude and separateness. you know I feel 
as if I were making love before a chaperone but never mind if it has 
to be done this way. it is better than silence yes indeed and ... in- 
deed... right now I [Indian and distress] wish to write some word 
of my appreciation of all that was done to kep [keep] me here. you 
know what I mean. 

(What was it?) 

Useless. It was all so quick over before we realized. do you 
not know. 

(Yes, he knows, but to be evidence it should be told by you so 
that it will be written on the paper. ) 

yes I know that too. I did not realize that I was going. if I had 
I would have said more but I expected to live. Yes I did and when 


the agony came to him it was like the shock [not read] out 


18. Inquiry had to be had to verify the statement about the place of her 
burial, which the sitter suspected but did not know. The sister reports as 
follows: 

“Nettie is buried in Forest Hill Cemetery on the top of a side hill. The 
foot of her grave comes to the path. The lot she is buried in lies between two 
paths and back of that is a long row of graves which consists mostly of 
children.” 

Her name was Jeanette, but she was called Net and Nettie by her family. 
Evidently there was an attempt to get the Jeanette in disclaiming that Jennie 
P. was referred to, but another. The John and the continued effort to get a 
name with J, which terminated in “ Jai” a little later, were probably efforts 
to name her sisters, whom she called respectively John and Jake. The letters 
J. P. are probably a relic of the allusion to Jennie P. and an attempt to 
further explain the allusion. 

The possible influence of the subliminal or of the control is apparent in the 
assumption that the sitter is a widower, judging from the reference to 
“separation” and “loneliness of your heart”. He was not a widower. His 
wife is living and the communicator was an old lover of the sitter and had 
married another. Evidently the subconscious or control interpreted the emo- 


tions transferred from the communicator and so conjectured the character of 
the sitter, 
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shock out of a clear sky yes somewhat of a suggestion we might 
have had whe ... [distress] J no I tried to return to J on that 
energy energy but it failed me. 

(1 understand. ) 

Jai Nowl lostthe * * thread. 

(I should ...) [Writing began.] (Go ahead.) 

W_ Wisa letter | wish to write and I| leave it there as it is. yes 
wait a minute. 

(All right.) [19] 

| Pause.] I am so helped by your people dear your own some I 
did not know but good are they tome. T [read‘$’] T [read ‘S’] 
no not S T yes T TI [resembles ‘1’] T [made with peculiar top to 
indicate the ‘’T’’ clearly. Pause.] h * *  [scrawl, sigh and long 
pause.| T [Letter ‘TT’ spoken twice with effort to pronounce it 
clearly.}| * * [scrawl, pause.]} Tc C do you not know to 
whom I refer. [20] 

(Dr. S.: Do you recall Forest Hill?) 

yes you wish me to say more about it than I have already. 

(Dr. S.: You have not said anything I recognized as Forest Hill, 
except possibly the flowers. The name you tried to spell would sug- 
gest Forest Hill to me.) 

I was thinking of it and of all that was there that I loved and 
still love home and friends and many things still there of association. 

I want to refer to a purse yes [to-reading] purse of mine. Do 
you know * * what I mean when I speak of a time when I went 
away and left some things expecting to return [‘ re’ read ‘ be’] re- 
turn to return [‘ re’ in first case still read ‘be’ and ‘ return’ after 
it ‘returned’ to clear up the past writing] no expecting to return 
but did not do so. 

(Dr. S.: Go a little farther in your mind about this matter.) 

yes I am starting on this train of thought. I left some things as 
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19. This Nettie was ill for nine days, and underwent several operations to 
save her life. She did not expect to die. On the contrary she expected to live. 
The return to J and the letters “Jai” are probably an attempt to say Jake. 
The letter W is the first initial of the sitter’s name, Walter. 

















20. The letters “ST” would suggest the name of Dr. Stevens, who was 
the brother to the husband of the communicator’s sister. This Dr. Stevens 
died also from blood poisoning and was buried six months after her death 
near‘her own grave. He stood with them at her wedding and the family visit 
hoth graves very frequently. The letters C and T C have no recognizable 
meaning, unless phonetics would connect them with the effort to get the 
name Stevens. It might refer to Carleton.. 

The reply of the communicator to the question about Forest Hill, designed 
to bring out more information, indicates clearly what she meant by saying she 
had said something about it already. 
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if to return to them but did not do so. among these things was a 
small bag with purse and some things in it just as I left it and I have 
a recollection of thinking of things as if they would be all right until 
I returned but that return was not as we expected. It was as much 
of a shock to me as to the rest and I have a sense sense of that shock 
in a slight degree now. 

(Yes, | understand.) [21] 

but it is not unpleasant except as one feels unpleasant over some 
tragedy but it is not as bad as it seemed. 

(What was ... ?) 

It could not be helped. It was not a thing to be foreseen. You 
know I| would like to talk about the school too the college school yes 
you know past [?] that was yes [pencil fell and reinserted] N e11 
... [pause] Nellie [groan] Ne ... Ne... [pause] Net... I 
want to [?] want so much to write. It is so much to him and to me. 
Ne... Nen ... Neta I * * [scrawl}) Net... That 
seems to be as far as I can get. 

(Dr. S.: I know the name you are trying to get.) [22] 

Thank you for saying so. I am so depressed with the sense of 
limited [read ‘hunted’ doubtfully| limited limited time that I feel 
as if | were blundering along in a foolish way. You remember how 
much I loved carnations. 

(Dr. S.: Yes, Ido.) [23] 

yes and the sight of them and or rather odor has several times 
recalled that to you yes and you will also recall some walks we took 
not city [read ‘only’] city waks [walks] but through the woods 
country round home yes in this sort of weather and rides dear rides 
you know. 

(Dr. S.: Do you recall my black saddle horse ?) 

How could I forget and do you recall our mutual love of moon- 
light. I often think of how we used to tak [read ‘take’ and hand 


21. The sitter says of the reference to a purse: “I had a vague remem- 
brance of her losing a purse and of being put to considerable inconvenience 
thereby, but I cannot recall anything more definite.” The sister cannot recall 
anything that might explain it. 

22. The lady’s name, as already explained, was Jeanette, but she was 
always called ‘Net and Nettie. There are here some traces of an effort to get 
both of them, accompanied by confusion with the name Nelly. 

The sitter went to college, but the lady “never said much about it, except 
that our Christmas meant much when I returned from college.” 


23. The sitter says of the allusion to carnations: “ She was very fond of 
flowers and especially so of carnations. She was often teased for it and I 
had frequently given them to her. I asked the sister what flowers were on 
her coffin and the sister informed me that her casket contained carnations, 
with roses and lilies on the outside.” 
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paused till read ‘ talk’ the ‘k’ being a fusion of ‘1’ and ‘k’] of the 
moonlight and stars. We had a romantic strain in our veins and 
those hours of association and loving converse make my life here 
sweeter and make me braver. I would rather be annihilated alto- 
gether than to forget some of those hours. I was almost annihi- 
lated wasn’t I but only for a little bit. I love you alway always al- 
ways. |Pencil fell.] [24] 


| Subliminal. | 


| Hand reached for mine, held it tight awhile and then relaxed. 
Sigh with struggle and distress. | 

Do you know what I see? I see big [pause] violets. You know 
a great big bunch of violets. [Pause.| Did you ever bring violets 
to a lady, a very pretty lady? 

(Dr. S.: Yes.) 

She has such pretty eyes. They just smile in themselves with- 
out any ... They are pretty and I see her dead and some violets 
right close by her, dead dead dead and they are with her and then | 
see her just rise from that in white. Everything around her looks 
so light, but she is dead. It looks like a bride, she is so white and 
beautiful. It is just as she loved light things. She disliked dark 
things. 

(Dr. S.: Yes.) [25] 

That lady here stoops over and puts her hand in your vest pocket, 
waistcoat. Is that what you call it? 

( Yes.) 

Waistcoat vest. She puts her hand in and takes out a small thing 
associated with her. 

(Dr. S.: Yes.) 

Something she loves you for carrying. Do you know anything 
about a bit of hair. 


24. The sitter and the lady used to take walks in the country and the 
woods, never in the city, and the allusion to rides, which they never took to- 
gether, suggested the question about the “black saddle horse”. The reaction 
was correct. He always rode horseback when he went to see her and the 
horse was turned loose to follow them while they walked. It was usually in 
the moonlight that these walks were taken, so that the association here was 
perfectly correct. 


25. Of the allusion to violets, the sitter writes: “ She was fond of violets, 
but the only ones we had were wild ones. Apparently or possibly the allusion 
is not to the lady here in the subliminal, as the sitter was not at her funeral, 
But he had placed a large bunch of English violets on his mother’s coffin at 
her funeral, and as she was supposed to be present the allusion may be from 
her, directly or indirectly. The communicator, however, was fond of light 
things and not dark ones. 
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(Dr. S.: No, I do not recall.) 

It looks like a bit of hair. Oh you can't lose her. I know what 
you would say. She belongs to you. She is your soul you know. 
You did well to keep your faith. You are a good boy. She throws 
her arms around your neck and hugs you like a girl. What made 
you stay away so long. God bless you. What God has joined to- 
gether death cannot put asunder and your father helps her and loves 
her. [Left hand relaxed and fell over chair.[ Bring me back. 
| Pause, sitter left. Mrs. C. sighed and awakened.] [26 

[The first communicator wrote very slowly and when I helped 
the hand to the left side of the pad I had to do so with unusual care 
and slowness, as I saw doing it otherwise would break up the con- 


trol. When I began to help it back the first time it resisted doing it 
quickly. ] 


26. The sitter did not have and did not carry a “bit of hair” of hers, 
But she had given him a nickel cent which he had carried for some time. It 
was marked with her initials. In the pictographic process which characterized 
the work of the subliminal, it would be quite natural to confuse the image of 
a penny with a lock of hair. 

The conclusion expresses the affection of a wife or a lover. The sitter 
writes regarding the passage as follows: 

“The subliminal draws the inference that the sitter has been married to 
the communicator. This is not true. They were very dear and close friends 
for years, but after her graduation as a nurse, she married and died at the 
birth of her first child. The sitter had been a resident of another state for 15 
years when her death occurred. He had not heard directly from her in 15 
years and only indirectly that she was dead, the details not being known nor 
where she was buried. After these sittings the Dr. in charge was written to 
for the names of her sisters and one of them has written the details of her 
death, etc., what pets she had, what the reference to the cup and saucer meant 
and about the flowers on the coffin.” 





Book Review. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


The Boomerang. By E. Karuertne Bates. Holden and Hard- 
ingham, Adelphi, London. 1913. 


Miss Bates is the author of several previous works on subjects 
and incidents of psychic character. We have reviewed them in this 
Journal. The present volume is one of fiction and touches on 
psychic phenomena very lightly, tho the main purpose of it is to 
bring out in this form some aspects of reincarnation in which Miss 
Bates either believes or is willing to indulge sympathy. This would 
not be easily remarked but for the direct statement of the author 
at one stage of the story that reincarnation is the secret of certain 
incidents in it, and she rather half apologizes for the introduction 
for it, saying, however, that she holds no brief for it. 

The present reviewer does not know enough about works of 
fiction to say whether they are good or bad, well or ill conceived 
and written. He is absolutely ignorant of the arts of literature, 
and perhaps cares less for the artistic than for the scientific side of 
such things. Consequently he can pass no judgment favorable or 
unfavorable on such a work from that point of view. From the 
style, which is racy and properly spiced with humor, he thinks many 
people would like the volume and would perhaps enjoy the views 
expressed much better for their expression in the form of fiction than 
they would in a scientific or philosophic form. The book at least 
appeals to the imagination in this way. It is probable that the chief 
objections which would be raised by a critic would be founded on 
his prejudices against the ideas held and taught in the book, but 
that is not a fair criticism of its art, and this last feature will have 
to be left to the student of literature. The story will have its in- 
terest for intelligent novel readers. 

The only point of doctrine in it which calls for notice on the 
part of the psychic researcher is its relation to the theory of reincar- 
nation, and if Miss Bates had not said that she does not see how a 
correct ethics is possible without reincarnation, criticism would 
hardly be possible on that point. ‘There are many people attracted 
to the doctrine of reincarnation because they think it affords a con- 
ception of the world which makes possible the development of 
ethics in the individual. They state it in some such way as the 
following. A man does not reach his ideal in the present life. He 
may have committed many sins and he must come back to a body to 
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make atonement for his past and to secure the moral development 
which he failed to reach in his previous incarnations. In the course 
of these incarnations the soul has no memory of its past. The 
cleavage between them is as great in this respect as between different 
people. 

Now to the present reviewer this view is the direct antithesis 
of all rational ethics. Memory is the fundamental condition of all 
ethical life. We cannot hold people responsible at all without it, 
and that one personality not recognizable by another should atone 
for the sins of this other personality is the reverse of morality. It 
is of no use to say that memory will be restored at the end of 
the evolution. That is no help in the case: for memory is the con- 
dition, not the end of ethical life. 

I have here animadverted on the doctrine on the assumption 
that it means in the mind of Miss Bates the doctrine which was 
maintained by Plato and certain schools of the east. But she may 
have a different conception of it, and if so it would serve to avoid 
illusion in the minds of many to have defined her position more 
definitely. There are three very different conceptions of the term 
“reincarnation”. One is the conception which I have criticized 
and is the only historical meaning of the term. The other two 
conceptions have been born of psychic phenomena, and they are 
first the re-embodiment of the soul after death in a spiritual body, 
not a return to a physical body on earth. This doctrine has been the 
outcome of a reaction against Cartesian theories, which I shall not 
discuss here. The third meaning is convertible with the idea of a 
returning spirit and temporary possession of a physical organism for 
the purpose of communication. If this is what Miss Bates means 
there will be no dispute of the doctrine, but “ reincarnation ” with 
its traditional ind historical associations is very different from this 
third meaning, and every term implying the traditional doctrine 
should be avoided, if this last meaning is the one that Miss Bates 
and similar writers have in mind. There is no objection to that 
kind of “ reincarnation ” if you wish to define it so. It is as far from 
the historical and philosophical meaning of the term as the poles 
are from each other, at least in respect of ethical and philosophical 
import. If Miss Bates intends this meaning of “ possession” or 
temporary control to deliver a message her book means much. 





